The longauspended joys of motoring Lid 
will return: with it,—in an A, J. Car, 
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Norwell Quality 
THE points that have given such entire 
satisfaction in the Norwell Service 
Boots—their staunch hard-wearing quality, 
the immunity from damp they ensure, their 
perfect comfortable fit, smart appearance 
and the flexibility of the leather—are all 
embodied i 


Noriells 
‘Perth Hrogues 


Direct from Scotland 


The ;* Braemar" is one of our most perfect 
brogues fer gentlemen; handmade 
threughout; absolutely dry in all 
weathers; gives endless wear, 

and never loses its perfect shape; 

in black or? brown home- 

tanned calfskin. — Note the 

welted heel seats which 


tend right = 
pe the heels 52/ 6 
Orders are sent post 
free in Britain; postage 
abroad extra. 
Entire satisfaction is guaranteed or the 
purchase money is refunded in full, 
Write fer new footwear catalogue to 
D. NORWELL & SON, 
Scotiand. 


SWEETENED 


CUSTARD 
NO SUGAR REQUIRED! 


Fulcreem” ss 60 delightfully creamy that 
one-third water may be used. and 10 


SAVES MILK! 


Soldat all the beet 
Stores. 

PLAISTOWE 

Co ite 


Mling'e Crosse London 


Real HARRIS, LEWIS and 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


Direct from the makers. Special light weights 
for Ladies swear—all shades, 


Patterns and Prices on application. ; 
4S, A. NEWALL & SONS, Stornoway SCOTLAN 


Statet Shade? Desired and whether for Gents’ or Ladies’ wear. 


Gd. Prints or PostOs 


DEVELOPING OR PRINTING. 
Me The BEST POSSIBLE get eut of every negative and every 
print—every time. Nowaiting. Any sise, 1/- for 12 expesuree, 
as 14.0 


Martin 7 Results 


bought or exehanged 
Photographers’ 
MARTIN, 


- Four Examples of Sheffield's Handicraft obtainable from 


CHAS. CLEMENTS 


ARMY TRENCH KNIVES. 
Approved pattern in feather sheath. 
5-inch Blade, Aluminium Knuckle Duster, 15/<_ 
Plated 10/6 


THE LATEST METAL MIRROR. 


Size 53 by 33. Bullet Proof. In case. — 
This Mirror is highly resistive to 
poksh for alonger peri t 
either Nickel or silver. Sheffield Mode 


17 BILLITER STREET,\ 
—LONDON, 


Q@LL-METAL FLASK. 
Somer Servicedble Size. fo 
Poc' Sheffield Madej 

"Price ost Fr 
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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


No. LXXIV. SIR GEORGE NOBLE, BART. 


BY 
THE EDITOR. 


MONGST racehorse owners who have registered colours 

during the last few years the name of Sir George Noble is 
already conspicuous and promises to become more so. As it 
happens his lead off has been distinctly fortunate. Disappoint- 
ments are inevitable, it is not possible that any owner can escape 
them, and on more than one occasion when bearers of the khaki 
and light blue hoops have been confidently expected to win, some- 
thing has come forward to beat them. Sir George is far too good 
a sportsman not to be ready to take the rough and the smooth 
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with equanimity. Had the luck been against him I am sure he 
would have waited patiently for better times, meanwhile thanking 
his friend and trainer, Captain Dewhurst, for the efforts he had 
made. But the start must be regarded as particularly encour- 
aging, and in the matter of winning races appetite usually grows 
by what it feeds on. We may be sure that the owner of an earlier 
day who once declared that he was “‘ tired of winning ”’ did not 
mean what he said, and no doubt Sir George’s keenness has been 
increased by the happy results of last season. 

If I were writing a series of papers on ‘“ Naturalists of 
Mark,’’ Sir George would occupy a leading position. This love 
-is inherent, and it developed in the boy at an early age, as soon 
as he had gone to Harrow. There his master was Mr. Bosworth 
Smith, whose writings on natural history subjects are known and 
warmly appreciated by those who share his passion; and it is 
evident that the master was delighted to find that the chief 
pleasure his pupil could enjoy was to study the ways of birds and 
beasts. Mr. Bosworth Smith seems to have been readily disposed 
to forgive a boy whose truancy or ill-prepared lesson had been 
due to a search after the eggs of some bird whose nest had lately 
been discovered. Thus master and scholar suited each other well, 
and the scholar learnt much that was no doubt far more useful 
to him than regulation school lessons. From Harrow, where he 
had never been much devoted to cricket, the game for which the 
school is principally known, though he made some show in the 
football field, George Noble went to Bonn. It was a tradition in 
those days, or perhaps it should rather be said the tradition was 
not yet extinct, for youths to finish their education at German 
universities, a custom which it is satisfactory to know can never be 
revived. 

We are talking, however, about sport, and there was not 
much of that to be had at Bonn, though George Noble found 
relaxation in rowing on the Rhine. In the year 1880 he obtained 
a commission in the 13th Hussars, and proceeded to join the 
regiment which was then stationed at Lucknow. India is the 
home of polo, at least the country was the birthplace of the game, 
and as a matter of course the officers of a Hussar regiment did 
not neglect it. There was more polo, in which George Noble took 
part, when the regiment moved, first to Afghanistan, then to 
Quetta, and presently to Muttra, at which last-named place, 
which the young officer found specially delightful, pig-sticking 
was also a favourite diversion. George Noble returned to 
England in due course, but soon after volunteered for service in 
South Africa, where the Bechuana War was on the point of break- 
ing out. His station, however, was too near Durban to enable him 
to do much in the way of big game shooting. When quartered at 
Norwich the 18th Hussars as a matter of course took over the 
staghounds, which to a great extent enable occupants of the 
cavalry barracks there to be independent of other packs. The 
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13th appear to have been much less stationary than is the rule, 
for during the years that George Noble was in the regiment he 
found himself at Colchester, where more than one pack was of 
course within reach, at Manchester, where sport was obtainable, 
at Leeds, where the Bramham Moor was convenient. The 
Morpeth and the Tyndall saved him when on leave. Of the 
Morpeth in particular Sir George has agreeable recollections, 
declaring that the country is as good as the shires. Furthermore, 
the 13th went to Glasgow, where they hunted with the Ayrshire, 
keeping their horses at Kilmarnock, and thence to Ballincollig, 
where the Muskerry provided sport. This it will be seen was far 
more than the average experience of the hunting man, ardent as he 
may be in his love of the chase. 

In 1895, after having held his commission for fifteen years, 
George Noble retired with the rank of Major. But his military 
career was not over, for when the Boer War broke out he volun- 
teered and for two years served with distinction in South Africa. 
As a shot he was far above the average, and was in the fortunate 
position of always having the best of shooting at his command, 
his father having been tenant of several historical English and 
Scottish estates, chiefly renowned for sporting facilities, as well 
as being proprietor of Ardmore and Ardardan Noble, Dumbar- 
tonshire, and of ‘Ardkinglas, Argyleshire, which he pur- 
chased in 1905 and which includes an exceptionally good 
deer forest. Sir George’s skill with the rifle is not 
inferior to his ability with the gun; his friends declare him 
to have been in or near the front rank as a shot, and year after 
year successful stalks resulted in a collection of exceptionally fine 
heads. Falconry was another of his pastimes, and with charac- 
teristic thoroughness he devoted himself to the training of his 
hawks. It will always seem strange that an ardent lover of birds 
should take such peculiar pains to perfect the methods of killing. 
them, but that is one of the paradoxes of human nature! Often, 
however, it was his custom to take a pair of field glasses instead 
of a gun, and lying out in some secluded spot to watch the pro- 
ceedings of what may well be called his feathered friends. 

For a time the late Sir Andrew Noble, the first baronet, Sir 
George’s father, occupied Chillingham Castle, famous for the 
Chillingham wild cattle, the only wild herd in England. An 
extraordinary thing is noted about these animals. So long as he 
can hold his own, the king bull reigns. At length his supremacy 
is disputed, a grand duel follows, and if the king is deposed he 
always goes to a certain part in the park, from’ which he never 
again “strays, whilst the other bulls and cows roam-over the 
domain. . Another estate occupied by Sir Andrew was Wretham, 
in Norfolk, which marches with Lord Walsingham’s property at 
Thetford. Here there is one of the few decoys still being’ worked 
in England, where from eight hundred to a thousand duck are 
taken annually. At Wretham Sir George has observed nine 
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different species of duck, the scarce Tufted among them, also speci- 
mens of the rare Norfolk plover, the Great Crested Grebe, many 
Warblers of the rarer kind, and osprey. 

It was not until the autumn of 1917 that Sir George deter- 
mined to keep some horses. After serving for so long a time in 
a cavalry regiment at home and abroad he had naturally acquired 
much knowledge of the horse, and the fact that Captain Dewhurst 


NEMOLINE NEPENTHE. 


was an old friend whose advice he knew how to appreciate ren- 
dered the prospect of success favourable so far as the purchase 
of yearlings was concerned. At Doncaster the two examined a 
number of young ones, the consequence being that, reinforced 
by Captain Dewhurst’s advice, Sir George gave 850 guineas for a 
bay son of Bridge of Earn and a mare by Lesterlin—Cairngorm, 
770 guineas for Stand To, a chestnut son of Stedfast and Rosevear, 
and 2,200 guineas for a bay son of Polymelus and Tootles—with 
whom Captain Forester had hoped to win the Oaks of 1911, for 
which she started favourite and finished second to Cherimoya, 
one of the four times she occupied that position during the 
season. 
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Bruff Bridge, as the son of Bridge of Earn was called, came 
out for the May Plate at Newmarket, gradually passed the speedy 
little filly Propagation, who had already won twice, in the 
market, and starting favourite at 6 to 4, won in a canter by three 
lengths. Propagation was then giving-7 lb. A fortnight later, 
Bruff Bridge this time giving 5 Ib., beat her again with equal ease, 
and at his third attempt distinguished himself by taking the New 


BRUFF BRIDGE. 


Coventry Stakes from Monte Faro and Dominion, the favourite, 
Galloper Light, in receipt of 7 Ib. from the three named, finishing 
fourth. Although Bruff Bridge was beaten when next he came 
out, for the Exeter Stakes, this was perhaps his best performance ; 
for he ran to a neck Lord Rosebery’s Rizzio, the winner in 
receipt of 8lb., Dominion third. ° Rizzio, it is perhaps unneces- 
sary to remark, is of almost unique breeding, being a son of two 
Derby winners, Cicero and Signorinetta. Bruff Bridge with odds 
of 6 to 1 on him beat a poor field for the Rous Memorial, only 
by a neck indeed, though his accomplished jockey, Carslake, 
stated that he had a comfortable amount in hand, but the 
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colt’s sixth and last attempt was an unexpected failure. Pre- 
sumably he had had enough of it, for he made a poor show in 
the Middle Park Plate, finishing no nearer than seventh of nine. 
Sir George tells me that the colt has wintered remarkably well, 
and with fair luck it seems that he should certainly retrieve his 
character. He is a wonderfully good doer. When Captain 
Dewhurst goes round the stables he is accustomed to take with 
him a titbit for Bruff Bridge, who looks round and whinnies 
eagerly in anticipation of his coming treat. 

When I went over the stable in the summer I was particu- 
larly pleased with Clarion and Stand To, both of whom have run 
well, though nevertheless on the whole disappointingly, for 
neither has succeeded in winning a race. Clarion started 
favourite for the Barnham Plate in September, to be beaten, how- 
ever, two necks, by the Samphire filly—in receipt of 7lb. more 
weight for age it should be noted—and the Glacier filly. Stand 
To failed by two heads to beat Roamer and Missouri, afterwards 
finishing second to Uala colt for the Houghton Stakes, which 
suggests his ability to stay. Of these three colts great hopes are 
naturally entertained for next season, and the stable has been rein- 
forced by half a dozen good-looking two-year-olds of Sir George’s, 
as also by some belonging to his brother. 

In 1912 Sir George took up coursing with his brother Philip 
and they have been fairly successful, owning some good dogs, 
notably Nip Near, who ran into the semi-final for the Waterloo 
Cup, and Nemoline Nepenthe, who won the Scarisbrick Cup. 

Sir George’s innate kindliness endears him to his friends, and 
when his horses and dogs win it is not only he who is delighted. 


Look 


ALFRED E. WATSON 


The Duties of the Jockey Club 

If critics of the Jockey Club clearly realised the purposes for 
which the Club was founded and the nature of the work which 
comes legitimately within its scope they would strengthen their 
claims to consideration. In some quarters an idea appears to 
prevail, absurd as it may seem, that it is the business of the Jockey 
Club Stewards to regulate the railway traffic to race meetings, 
especially to prevent undesirables from using the trains, to super- 
vise the telegraphic services on the course, and to exercise close 
control of the refreshment department in the matters of quality 
and price. Jockey Club Stewards are not railway directors, that 
is to say—for two or three members as a matter of fact do hold 
this position—they cannot strain their functions by reason of their 
connection with the Jockey Club, they cannot interfere with the 
discretion of the Postmaster-General, nor reasonably be held 
responsible for the shortcomings of the various caterers who pro- 
vide food and drink for racegoers. The Stewards, in fact, are 
often blamed for not instituting and carrying out impossible 
reforms, and these, moreover, reforms which so far as can be 
judged are only desired by a small minority of racegoers. 


Saddle Cloths 


The numbered saddle cloth is one of these. Because such 
cloths are not used on English courses the rulers of the Turf are 
censured for lagging behind the times. The fact is that the 
question has been considered on several occasions with the result 
that the numbered saddle cloth has not been introduced. With 
this decision I am entirely in agreement. If a race were always 
won by at least a clear length, with the third horse as far behind 
the second, the cloth might enable a spectator unacquainted with 
the colours to see what had happened, always supposing he were 
provided with powerful glasses, or watched from a position com- 
paratively near to the rails. A very large proportion of races, 
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however, are won by distances of from a head to three-quarters 
of a length, with the third, not seldom the fourth also, close up. 


If dependence were placed upon the numbered cloth for identifi-: 


cation the result could only be to confuse. It is not taxing the 
eyesight or the intelligence very severely to obtain a grasp of the 
colours. Certainly it is easy to visualise the caps and jackets 
carried by the few horses in any race in which the looker-on is 
particularly interested. Most colours can be seen-a long way off. 
Numbers on a cloth cannot be read till the horses are within easy 
range and not then unless a clear view is obtainable. What, for 
example, could anyone who went by the cloth have made of the 
Derby of 1914, when Craganour, Aboyeur, Louvois and Great 
Sport all finished within half a length of each other; or the last 
Cambridgeshire might be quoted, when Zinovia, Dansellon, and 
Irish Elegance were separated by heads, with Hainault and Arion 
close to the leaders. 


Rogues on Racecourses 


With regard to the undesirables who are found on racecourses 
and necessarily on the way down to them, the position is by no 
means so simple as appears to be supposed. Some years ago at 
Victoria Station, bound for Chichester on my way to Goodwood, 
I noticed a large number of suspicious characters on the platform, 


and commented on their presence to a detective with whom I hap- 
pened to be acquainted. Yes, sir,’’ he replied, ‘‘ there’s a card- 
sharper at nearly every carriage door.’”’ ‘‘ And why do you allow 
them to travel? Why don’t the police do something ?’’ I 
inquired—this demand that someone should ‘‘ do something ”’ 
indefinite is among the most frequent of recommendations when 
anything is thought to be wrong. I was informed that no power 


to ‘‘ do anything ’’ existed. The only action the detective could 
take was to pass down the train and warn passengers against 
playing cards with strangers. When the police have no authority 
to interfere what are the Stewards of the Jockey Club to do? 
Attempts are made to keep known rascals out of the rings and 
enclosures, but there are serious difficulties in the way of success 
even in this endeavour. 

Another vexed question is that of the desirability of voiding 
entries by the death of the nominator. What is called the injustice 
of this has been long denounced, with instances of the hardships 
which are inflicted by the rule. When only one side of a regu- 
lation is examined a strong case can often be made out; but as 
with most matters there are here two sides, and the result of pro- 
longed investigation periodically renewed has been that the exist- 
ing rule should be maintained. No doubt it is not seldom hard 
on owners of horses, as in the case of Sledmere two-year-olds pur- 
chased from the late Sir Mark Sykes. 
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Added Money 


The Stewards are now turning their attention to the long 
continued complaints of the paucity of added money elsewhere 
than at Ascot. There is no little justification here, and every 
prospect that the position of owners will be eased. The man who 
starts racing with the idea of making profits is tolerably sure to be 
disappointed, especially because results fluctuate in the most extra- 
ordinary fashion. One year an owner may be at or near the head 

of the list when the totals are calculated at the end of the season; 


OFFICERS’ CLUB, CATTERICK. 
SOME OF MAJOR 6. D. GILES’ DECORATIONS. 


then, having bred from the same mares, sending them to the most 
carefully selected sires, regardless of expense, perhaps also buying 
yearlings at long prices, and with the exercise of the judgment 
which has formerly led to prosperity, year after year the winnings 
which had amounted to.many thousands may fall to a very few 
hundreds, or on occasions the once fortunate owner may be absent 
from the list altogether. 

Mr. A. W. Cox, better known as “ Mr. Fairie,’’ furnishes 
an instance. In the year 1909 his winnings in stakes amounted 
to £37,719. The following year he again headed the list with 
£35,352. In 1911 he won as nearly as possible just a quarter of 
this total, in 1912 it was reduced to £1,814. In 1915 he never 
won a race of any description. In 1917, when sport was con- 
ducted on an extremely modest scale, he again headed the list 
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of winning owners. An equally striking instance was provided 
by the late Colonel Harry McCalmont—who was chiefly respon- - 
sible for the origin of this Magazine. In the years 1893-1894, 
one horse alone credited him with a total of £50,358. In 1900, 
he won a single race, the Goodwood Corinthian Plate, worth 
£217, a nominal but not a clear figure, as travelling, stabling, 
jockey’s fee, etc., had to be deducted. A demand was made 
upon him for payment of Income Tax ‘‘on the profits of rac- 
ing,’’ I have told the story before. This induced him to reckon 


ONE OF MAJOR GILES’ SKETCHES AT THE 


OFFICERS’ CLUB, CATTERICK. 


up his expenses for the year, with the result that he found they 
had amounted to something over £12,000. It will be seen from 
this how precarious must be the situation of an owner who depends 
upon his stud for an income. Frequently it happens that owners 
high in the list of winners have been out of pocket when the balance 
was struck. That there is no royal road to success is a familiar 
saying, though as it chanced the royal colours as carried by 
King Edward’s horses were so successful that having once paid 
£1,000 into his account at Messrs. Weatherby, His Majesty was 
never afterwards required to find any money, and at one period 
had, if I remember correctly, something like £30,000 in that 
bank. The possession of a leading sire is the chief prize the 
Turf affords, and Persimmon’s services at the stud brought in 
not less.than £125,000, after he had won £33,431 in stakes. 
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Added money in England does beyond doubt compare un- 
favourably with that of other countries; nevertheless as things are 
racing prizes are often richly remunerative. Thus, for example, 
as has lately been noted elsewhere, owners who ran for the Two 
Thousand Guineas of 1914, won by Sir John Thursby’s Kenny- 
more, were taking 70 to 1, for whereas it cost £100 to run—there 
is here added money—the stake was worth £7,100, and in some 
of the more expensive two-year-old events, where entry costs 
from £100 to £200, it is usually found that the owner is practic- 
ally taking about 10 to 1 in a field which seldom exceeds four 
runners. I refer to such races at the Prince of Wales’s Stakes 
at Goodwood, the Buckenham and Boscawen Stakes at New- 
market. The chief owners seem well content with their chances 
to race as they have been accustomed to do, but it is the desire 
of the Jockey Club to help the “‘ little man,’’ and for his benefit 
the projected steps are to be taken. 


Weight, Class and Condition 


No one who has had any acquaintance with racing will for a 
moment ignore the vast importance of weight. Almost daily 
proof is afforded of what a few pounds more or less inevitably 
mean. But two other things have to be taken into con- 
sideration, class and condition. Perhaps the latter is 
more often a point to be regarded in the Spring, when 
in consequence, it may be, of bad going on ground which 
has suffered from the effects of rain and frost, at certain 
training quarters horses are short of work. In the autumn, on 
the other hand, horses who have been busy for the preceding 
months are often showing the results of their exertions. In the 
Lincolnshire Handicap class in a large measure doubtless ac- 
counted for the victory of Bendigo in 1885, of Fulmen, in 1886, 
of Veracity, in 1888, who later in the year won the Cambridge- 
shire, of Le Nicham, in 1894, of Euclid, in 1895, three years after 
he had carried off the Kempton Park Jubilee, of Clorane, in 
1896, with a record weight of 9st. 4lb., of Winkfield’s Pride, in 
1897, a four-year-old thus early in the season carrying 8st. 9Ib., 
of St. Maclou, who beat Sceptre in 1902, of the French Ob, the 
only horse who has won the race twice, on the second occasion 
carrying 8st. 10lb. On the other hand it is probable that con- 
dition explained several victories, those for instance of the 
very moderate View Law, who won in 1915, the last time the 
Handicap was contested, of Cinderello in 1910, Duke of Sparta 
in the previous year, though he as a five-year-old was leniently 
weighted with 6st. 11lb., and others. 

There are habitual racegoers who are inclined to denounce 
class as a fetish. We frequently see, however, what it means 
from two different standpoints : sometimes when a horse who has 
failed to distinguish himself in ‘‘ class’? races meets those who 
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do not possess the attribute and runs away from them, or when 
animals who have gained reputation by ridiculously easy vic- 
tories in moderate company, happen to encounter horses whose 
class is acknowledged. This is an interesting study, towards the 
elucidation of which’ all thoughtful men who have seen much of 
racing could readily supply examples, and I regret that I cannot 
here go into the subject more comprehensively. 


SOME MORE DECORATIVE DRAWINGS AT CATTERICK. 


In the City and Suburban, since Sefton won in 1878, and 
proceeded to win the Derby a month later, many of the winners 
have been distinguished by class. Master Kildare, who carried 
9st. 2lb. victoriously, became the sire of Melton, winner of the 
Derby and the Leger. Bend Or, who won with 9st. in 1881, 
had secured the greatest of races the previous season. Bird of 
Freedom, 1885, won the Ascot Cup; Réve d’Or, 1890, the Oaks; 
Buccaneer, 1892, was another Gold Cup winner; Bay Ronald, 
1898, is famous as the sire of Bayardo. There could be no ques- 
tion about the class of Velocity, 1907, or of White Eagle, second 
for the Leger, prior to his victory at Epsom, in 1909; of Bache- 
lor’s Double, 1910, a remarkable animal, as having run prom- 
inently for the Gold Cup after having exhibited sufficient speed 
to win the Hunt Cup, and of Black Jester, 1915, winner of not- 
able stakes, including the Leger. 

Perhaps class horses have been even more conspicuous in 
the Jubilee since Bendigo, who won when the race was inaugu- 
rated in 1887. The Cambridgeshire of 1883, was one of his 
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many exploits, though perhaps his form was even more favour- 
ably displayed in that race when he just failed under a heavy 
burden. Minting won the Jubilee in 1888 with the crushing 
weight of LOst., the beautiful Amphion followed on next year, 
as a three-year-old with 7st. llb. Victor Wild, who developed 
class comparatively late in life, having actually been bought out 
of a selling race as a two-year-old, was not stopped by 9st. 7lb. 
in 1896. Santoi, an Ascot Cup winner, was the hero of 1901. 
Donnetta, dam of Diadem and Diadumenos, carried 8st. 11lb. 
in 1906. Polar Star, nearly, if not quite the best of his age, 
scored as a three-year-old with 7st. 12lb. in 1907. Bachelor’s 
Double, 8st. 11lb., in 1911, and Diadumenos in 1915, may also 
be mentioned. 

Writers in daily papers, engaged in the task of endeavour- 
ing to find winners, are often led astray by the fact that the posi- 
tion of affairs has altered during the few hours which elapse be- 
tween the writing of their articles and the assembling of the horses 
at the post the following afternoon. Contributors to weekly. 
papers, who frequently have to discuss the matter ten days before 
publication, are at a still greater disadvantage, and in a monthly 
magazine the difficulty is multiplied by four. I am not, there- 
fore, inclined to express anything like decided opinions about the 
coming Spring Handicaps, further than to remark that class in 
the Lincolnshire is chiefly represented by Lord Derby’s Hain- 
ault, Mr. Garland’s Somme Kiss, and Lord Glanely’s Scatwell, 
all three of whom, however, labour under something more than 
a suspicion of unsoundness. That Dansellon, By Jingo and 
Scatwell again, as also the heavily weighted three-year-olds 
Polygnotus and Galloper Light, represent class in the City and 
Suburban, as do Dansellon again, Zinovia, Hainault, By Jingo 
and Somme Kiss in the Jubilee. The four horses who appeal 
to me most strongly in the National are Lady Nelson’s Ally, 
Captain Brian Bibby’s Wavertree, Mr. Paterson’s Limerock, and 
Mr. Hugh Peel’s Paethlyn. 


The Pictures 


A word of explanation must be added about the spirited 
sketches here given. Major G. D. Giles can need no introduction 
to readers of this Magazine. His drawings have been published 
in it; he is one of the artists who helped to illustrate the ‘‘ Bad- 
minton Library ’’; for a number of the leading owners he has 
painted portraits of famous winners and of racing scenes; the 
print-shop windows contain his views of the principal hunts. One 
of his best works is an extraordinarily vigorous battle-scene in the 
Soudan, showing the 10th Hussars in action, Major Giles having 
been attached to that regiment some years ago. It happened that 
he has lately been quartered at Catterick, and he occupied his 
spare time by decorating the Offigers’ Club with sporting sketches, 
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some of which he kindly allows me to reproduce. They explain 
themselves and need no further description. It seems to me diffi- 
cult to imagine more interesting and suitable decoration for a 
smoking or billiard room. Whether the artist would undertake 
such work I am not aware, but I believe that he is still to be found 
at the Catterick Officers’ Club. 


~__ Q 
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POLISH “EM UP. 


Polish ’em up, polish ’em up: 
Saddle and bridle and bit; 
Master’s back from the wars again, 
And we’re cleaning his hunting kit. 
Polish ’em up! 


Polish ’em up, polish ’em up: 
Topper and boots and all; 
Put out his scarlet coat to air 
By the fire in the servants’ hall. 
Polish ’em up! 


Polish ’em up, polish ’em up: 

Fill up the flask with a drop; 
Cold mince-pie in the sandwich case, 
And a new red lash to his crop. 

Polish ’em up! 


Polish ’er up, polish ’er up: 
D’ye mind how it used to stare?” 
Never I se’ed such a shine afore 
On the coat of the guv’nor’s mare. 
Polish ’er up! 


Polish ’em up, polish ’em up: 
Shine and glitter and gloss; 
All as bright as a brand-new pin, 
For we’re welcoming back the boss. 
Polish ’em up! 


WynpbHam DISNEY-ROEBUCK. 


AN 


“An Episode of the Blizzard 
of New Year’s Eve, 1917-18 


BY 


THE LATE JUDGE F. G. TEMPLER. 


E was only an old horse that had done his work, gaunt and 
lean, his giant frame showed out with rugged boldness in 
the snowclad field where he had eked out a bare existence, since 
he had become too weak to draw the heavy van of which he had 
made so light in his younger days. 

He had been turned out for the winter run, and as long as 
the mild weather lasted he had managed to rub along, but now 
that the snow lay deep he was hard put to it to find enough to 
eat, and he felt that unless something was done for him and that 
quickly, he would inevitably succumb. His only comrade was a 
wee three-year-old Shetland pony who made light of the wintry 
conditions and used to chaff the old fellow on his mournful look. 
But an icy blast from the North had brought more snow, and now 
with sunken eye the veteran stood with his back to the blizzard 
that was blowing and hoped against hope that his master would 
come for him, ere it was too late. 


““Why don’t you do as I do and rub your old nose on this 
bank and find a bit of grass, then you will be all right !’’ said the 
pony. ‘‘ Ah, my laddie, you have been born and brought up 
under similar conditions, besides, you are so tiny you can easily 
grub about in the snow, while I, with my long legs, can hardly 
make the effort to get my head down, and I feel so enfeebled that 
ere the evening star wanes I shall drop never to get up again, 
unless some fairy would peep down from that lovely star and take 
pity upon me. How is it that they do not bring me a mouthful 
of hay, which is my due, and of which I have not tasted a bite 
all these days? Perhaps it is this terrible war that deprives the 
like of me of even a morsel of the food that might enable me to 
live, even now.” 

“* Oh, cheer up, old chap !’’ says the pony. ‘‘ I don’t believe 
in fairies, and your only chance is to do as I do. Look how 
beautifully the stars are beginning to come out, and just think 
how much better it is to breathe fresh air than to be cooped up 
in a stuffy stable !’’ 
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However kind the encouraging words, they were of little use 
to the old fellow, standing some seventeen hands. Infirm and 
exhausted with the long exposure and famished for want of food, 
he felt quite unable to grope amid the snow for the frozen grass. 
‘“ Aye, but I have heard,’’ he said at length, ‘* that fairies do 
sometimes come along and tend the weak and helpless in their 
mercy, but to do me any good they must come soon or I shall go 
down.” 

Doubtless he had been treated with kindness at some time, 
some soft hand and gentle words of endearment lived in his 
memory and were a comfort to him in this hour of despair. 

‘‘ Hark! did you hear anything, my little friend? It seemed 
to me I heard a sweet voice calling from afar. Oh, dear, would 
to heaven that it might be a fairy coming for me !”’ 

“*Get along, old chap, it is nothing but the Waits or your 
fancy, and now that the icy wind is going down we shall take no 
hurt. But, hello! I also think that I caught a sound of some- 
thing. Yes, sure enough it is, as you say, someone calling, 
but it won’t be for the likes of us! Look up, old man; if I am 
not mistaken, there seems to be something against the skyline 
and the snowclad upland. Who is it, and what can it be or want 
at this time of night and out in this dreary waste ?”’ 

The wind lulled as if it feared to complete the tragedy, and 
the stars shone out upon that wintry scene, when lo! they borh 
made out a dark figure wandering about in the snow and trying 
apparently to find something. 

““ Aye, here comes your fairy!’’ said the pony. ‘‘ Let us go 
down and see what it is she is after.”’ 

““T can’t walk so far,’’ said the aged one, ‘‘ but you trot off 
to her and neigh and bring her along to me here.”’ 

“Right o!”’ said the little one, and off he starts; but the 
dark figure clad in furs had at last espied the two, and was seen 
coming towards them with something in her hand that looked 
like a bucket. 

As she had never seen either of the pair before she approached 
very gently, soothing them with soft words and rattling the 
handle of the big bucket that she was carrying; then, seeing that 
they were shy of her, she tried to coax the old fellow to come to it, 
but he, dazed with the apparition, seemed afraid to venture, lest, 
alas! it should turn out to be a dream after all. He still could 
not believe that anyone would dare to face the icy cold at that time 
of night for him, to save him, and it was not until he caught a 
whiff of sweet clover hay and bran that he began to realise that 
the lovely apparition was indeed real; the bucket being all the 
time gently edged towards him, he lowered his head and found 
that it was all true, and the fairy had come in time to succour, if 
not to save him. Putting his old nose into the warm bran and 
linseed, he felt that heaven had taken compassion upon him, and 
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he welcomed the tender caress and gentle words of that sweet 
fairy. Never had he revelled in such a meal, and, gathering a 
little strength, he essayed to neigh his sense of gratitude, but, 
alas! the emotion was too much for his feeble state, and calling 
the Sheltie he whispered ‘‘ Come and share this feast, for it is 
meant for both you and me, but first tell the Fairy Queen how 
deeply I feel, too deeply for me to express my thanks for her 
merciful bounty, and tell it in your softest note, for your neigh 
is sometimes a wee bit shrill.’’ 

“* Aye,’’ says Sheltie, ‘‘indeed I will, with all my 
heart, but I would not deprive you of a single bite of 
the lovely food you need so badly.’’ <And_ suiting the 
action to the word he gently neighed, while the fairy caressed 
him; then, after seeing the gallant old fellow finish the contents 
of the bucket, she made her way back over the dreary upland, 
while they watched her till she faded from their view. 

An hour elapsed. It was approaching midnight, and the old 
year was sighing out its last breath in a stillness that contrasted 
with the expiring bursts of furious wind and snow of an hour or 
two before; the old horse was feeling better, but there was still 
the bitter cold to face, and it was not without a sense of dread 
that he sighed for a warm shelter where he could rest his weary 
frame. 

With heads turned towards the upland where they had last 
seen the fairy disappear, the two stood wondering how the miracle 
had come about, when the sharp eyes of Sheltie saw the same dark 
figure once more returning, and he said ‘‘ Here, old friend, she 
comes again. I wonder what it is now ?” 

This time they welcomed her, and putting a halter on the old 
horse she led him all across that waste of snow, through a gap 
in the fence out into the high road. He, dear old fellow, would 
have followed her to the world’s end. Remembering the old days 
when he followed the hounds, he brushed through the gap, and 
after a short while he was led into a beautiful stable where the 
fairy’s horses welcomed him with a neigh, and then, bedded down 
deep in clean wheat straw, and with a mangerful of bran mash, 
warm and tasty, he was at last at rest in the very comfort that he 
had pictured when out in that terrible blizzard. 

The fairy had lost sight of Sheltie when she was leading the 
old fellow out of the field, and judge of her surprise when she saw 
him in the high road, just as the two silent figures emerged 
through the gap. How he had got there is a mystery, but there 
he was, ready to escort them whithersoever they might go, and 
all down the road and in through the gates, up the drive, and 
right into the stable yard went the little fellow, evidently deter- 
mined to see that his old friend was comfortable. 

““ Here, Sheltie, just tell the fairy divinity how much I feel, 
too much for me to do so. I am sure that she also must have had 
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her heartstrings wrung by some great sorrow for her to take 
compassion thus upon a poor old strange horse like me. May 

Heaven bless and reward her!” 
© All right, my dear old fellow, you just put your head down 
and let her rub your ears and she will know how grateful you are ; 
I am only so happy that you are snug and comfortable and you 
will be as well and cheerful as of old to-morrow; but I must be 
wending now.”’ 
** Hold on a moment, 


whispered the old fellow, ‘‘ you do 


now believe in fairies, don’t you ?”’ 

““ Aye, indeed I do, but this is more than a fairy, it is an 
angel.”’ 

Then, neighing a little purr of good-night, the dear little 
tender-hearted Sheltie passed out of the yard and away back to 
his lonesome upland in the snow, happy indeed that his old 
friend was at last at rest. 


[We regret that the author of this article, Judge Templar, died before its 
publication.—Eb. ] 


. 
AL. : 


Schemes 


BY 


MOSSIE LINTON, 


~§S aman who knows more—much more—about most things 
Fee you or I has stated in cold print that all racing is rotten, 
we may safely leave him in undisturbed possession of his state- 
ment. Yet though you may be able occasionally to convince a 
man that he is no judge of wine, never, no, never, will you per- 
suade him that he knows nothing about horses. <A cause of great 
rejoicing to many, not forgetting tailors. 

But no explanation of these things could have convinced 
Lieutenant John Saunders that it was necessary to waken him out 
of his hard-earned sleep (for he had that day just completed his 
turn of being ‘‘ orderly dog ’’) at nearly midnight to make him, a 
canny Scot, a partner in any nefarious racing scheme. 

And now, gentle reader, you. will conceive yourself trans- 
ported on the Magic Carpet to the outskirts of Cairo, but spared 
the possibly anticipated description. Banal and overrated at any 
time, Cairo in war time was merely a blemish. 

Day has just dawned when an arabeyah containing two 
British officers, Captain O’Neil and his Jonathan pal, Lieutenant 
Hickory, drives up. Three natives and a dapper little British 
sergeant are already waiting with two ponies, O’Neil’s ‘‘ Mete- 
meh ”’ and the other “‘ the fastest thing in Egypt over five fur- 
longs,’’ which that astute Irishman has somehow managed to 
borrow for a trial horse. Without any delay the two ponies are 
started with a handkerchief on a stick, and as they flash past the 
improvised winning post, Metemeh, ridden by Quartermaster- 
Sergeant Byng, well known “‘ over the sticks ’’ at home, sails in 
a winner by half a length, and—pulls up lame. The joy of the 
pair dies stillborn, and anxiously they hurry along to the now dis- 
mounted Byng. His news, however, is reassuring. ‘‘ He’s done 
the same thing before, sir,’’ he tells Captain O’Neil, ‘‘ but he 
always comes round in a day or two. I'll just give him walking 
exercise till the day of the race; he’ll be all right I’m certain, but 
he won’t stand another gallop.” 

Now back to Saunders. The arabeyah driver pulled up his 
panting ponies with a jerk that nearly threw them on _ their 
haunches, and our two friends of the trial, shouting to him to wait 
—somewhat superfluous with an arabeyah driver who has not been 
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paid—hurried through the gateway of the officers’ quarters in the 
Abbassia cavalry barracks. <A sleepy native watchman rose in 
one movement to his feet and salaamed as they passed into the 
courtyard. Tawdry and depressing in daylight, in the deathly 
stillness of the night and the glare of the moon, it seemed full of 
the mystery and magic of the East, that one hears so much of 
and seldom or never sees. 

But the language the visitors were using was neither magical 
nor mysterious. Dashing into the flat-roofed building, the fore- 
most pulled up at a door and struck a match. ‘‘ Here we are ”’ 
he said; ‘‘ this is Jock’s,’? and in they went. In a corner of the 
high-ceilinged, stone-flagged room, the white mosquito curtain 
and regular snoring indicated the whereabouts of the occupant. 
Fumbling at the bedside, the intruders found the lamp they knew 
would be there, and lighting it, they shouted in chorus at the 
sleeper. 

““'Wha’s matter?’’ he said drowsily, blinking through the 
curtain at the two excited figures. 

‘“ We want that bay polo pony of yours,”’ said the taller and 
calmer of the two, having succeeded in quieting his companion. 

‘Oh, go to the devil, O’Neil,’’ said Saunders angrily. ‘‘ I 
don’t sell ponies in my sleep, you damned horse-coping Irish- 
man.’ But O'Neil was not to be shaken off so easily. 

““Look here, Jock... .’’ he continued. ‘‘ Shut up, 
will you, and go away—you’re tight !’” snapped Saunders, rolling 
over. 

‘Oh, confound it, fire his net!’’ said the more impetuous 
Hickory, and giving his friend’s hand with the lamp a_ push 
against the mosquito curtain, it went up in a wild flare and in a 
few seconds all that remained of it was blackened and smoulder- 
ing shreds hanging on the thin steel rods. For a moment 
Saunders sat up in bed and gazed stupefied at the flickering 
havoc, then without a word hurled himself at his disturbers. But 
the odds were too heavy for a barefooted man. Soon the scuffling 
and banging in the darkness ceased and one of the panting com- 
batants said ‘‘ Will you let me explain if we let you up? We 
don’t want to buy your beastly crock—we only want to fill an 
entry. You don’t even need to start him.” 

‘© Why on earth couldn’t you say so at first ?’’ came Saunders’ 
muffled voice; “‘ get off my chest and light the lamp.’’ 


‘* Now it’s like this,’’ said the tall conspirator. ‘‘ You know 
I have entered my pony Metemeh in the five furlong novice scurry 
at the opening meeting at Gezireh. Well, it’s a pinch for him— 
a stone cold certainty. We tried him yesterday and he beat the 
fastest pony in Egypt at level weights. On your life not a 
whisper, but it’s positively money for nothing, and I’ll be sand- 
papered if we haven’t just heard that the race hasn’t filled! There 
are only five entries, and unless there are six it’s no deal, so we 
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want you to enter your pony now. I have a form here, but the 
entries close at midnight, and if we don’t get back to the Turf 
Club by then, it’s all up the pole.” 

““ What’ll it cost ?’’? queried Saunders. 

‘“Oh, hang the cost and you too, you mouldy saxpence! 
We'll get that all back—I’ll square everything; all we want from 
you is the entry with his name, age, and your colours,’’ answered 
the other with a frenzied glance at his watch. 

“ Right,’’ said Saunders: ‘‘ he’s aged, he’s got no name, 
so you can call him Joseph or Potiphar or whatever you like, and 
my colours are anything you jolly well please.’’ 

“Well, quick,’’ said O’Neil, ‘‘ sign this entry form and I'll 
fill in the rest when we get over, but for heaven’s sake hurry up!” 

Hunting about the room for a_ pen, with the pain- 
fully anxious pair following him so closely that their 
movements resembled a_ trio trying to do a_ two-step 
together, Saunders finally found one and signed the pre- 
cious document. Clutching at the paper and nearly tearing it 
in their eagerness, with a hurried ‘‘ Good-night !’”’ the intruders 
rushed away, clattered through the courtyard and leaped into the 
waiting arabeyah shouting ‘‘ Turf Club, iggri!”’ 

As they settled themselves in the badly-sprung vehicle O’Neil 
rubbed his ribs and remarked ‘‘ I am sorry to leave Jock without 
a mosquito net—he’ll be a sight in the morning! But he has got 
a heavy hand. Thank goodness he didn’t think we were burglars 
or he’d have finished us both !” 

Back in the bedroom, Lieutenant Saunders stood without 
moving in the centre of the room till the noise of the wheels died 
away, then, picking up the lamp and moving to the still open 
door, he quietly called ‘‘ Mahomet!’’ Almost without a sound 
his servant loomed up. ‘‘ You know Captain O’Neil’s room ?” 

Yessare.”? 

‘* Well, go across and take his mosquito cu-tain off his bed ; 
bring it here and put it on mine. If his servant objects—kill him.”’ 

“* Yessare.”’ 


Judging by the crowd, all white Cairo had graced the open- 
ing meeting at Gezireh Racecourse with a background of café-au- 
lait ‘‘ Notables ’’ and Levantine nondescripts. As the five fur- 
long scurry was the first event on the card, the trio were early on 
the mark, laden with all they could raise in ‘‘ ready.” 

Four ponies lined up at the end of the straight behind the 
five furlong tapes, and with little trouble they were got away, the 
patched-up Metemeh, ridden by that capable horseman Captain 
Ladkin, lying handy for the one effort he knew him equal to. 
Judging his distance to a yard, he sat down and nursed the pony 
first past the post by a comfortable length. 

But what is all the tamasha about? Hither and thither the 
crowd moves like quicksilver on a plate and then the news comes 
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through. The flag has never fallen. The tapes had caught and 
only gone up at one side and—it is “‘ no race.”’ 

Vainly Ladkin tries a bluff. Walking Metemeh up to the 
Judge’s box, he leans across confidentially and says in dulcet 
tones: ‘“‘ My dear sir, what is the good of running the race over 


again? Everybody’s satisfied!’’ Such an effort deserves success 


and for a moment it leaves the judge nonplussed, but recovering 
No race—back you go.’’ And back 


himself he merely replies 
they trail. 

Anxiously the three gazed at the ponies as they went up. 
‘‘ This leaves me speechless,’’ groaned O’Neil. ‘‘ Metemeh is as 
lame as a cat—we ought to hedge and we haven’t a piastre left. 
And the worst of it is that everybody’s rushing to get on to 
Metemeh. They don’t know he’s lame, and if old Laddie does 
by some miracle manage to get him home it will be ‘‘ odds on ”’ 
that we’ll get. Where are you going to, Jock ?’’ he continued, 
turning to Saunders, who had suddenly moved off. 

‘“ Do you mean to tell me they are still letting them bet?” 
said that worthy, his voice in his agitation rising crescendo. ‘‘ I’m 
away to find a Steward. It’s criminal: it’s downright robbery to 
leave the totalisators open. We would be getting “‘ tens ’’ if they 
were closed now as they should be !”’ 

‘“‘ Come here,’’ said the more experienced O’Neil, grabbing 
his arm. ‘‘ You may as well stay where you are. You surely 
don’t imagine any Steward would listen to you. We’re in the 
cart and we may as well be driven home.”’ 

Reduced to impotent silence, they watched the run off with 
solemn faces. No hanging back this time for Ladkin. Pinching 
a good start, he took the shortest road home and by consummate 
horsemanship actually squeezed Metemeh through a winner by 
the shortest of short heads. 

‘“* Evens ”’ was all that the promised coup brought them, but 
to this day Saunders has not ceased to regret that he was not 
allowed to try it on a Steward. ‘‘ He might have been a green 
hand and done it,’’ he argues, ‘‘ and then,’’ he pathetically adds, 
‘“ we might at least have got ‘ threes.’ ”’ 
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Rules of the Leander Boat Club 


12th May, 1823. 
BY 
KENELM HEWLETT. 


E were sitting in the Hall of the Byculla Club, Bombay, 

and the talk was of rowing and the ups and downs of 
rowing clubs and the name of Leander was mentioned. F. C.— 
a former member of Leander spoke of the resuscitation of this 
Club by Edwardes-Moss in the seventies, and was asked when 
the Club was originally formed. He replied that he did not 
know, but he believed in the early sixties. Hereupon I inter- 
posed with the remark that I was in possession of a small manu- 
script volume purporting to be the Rules of the Leander Boat 
Club in 1823.. The rules had come into my possession some 
eighteen or nineteen years ago, having been given to me by the 
late Mr. Richard Whitfield, son of the late R. G. Whitfield, of 
St. Thomas’ Hospital, who was Treasurer of the Club in 1823, 
and in whose handwriting the Rules are. I have kept the Rules 
because they are of family interest, my grandfather, Thomas 
Hewlett, being one of the first members, J. F. Smith, another of 
the members being my father’s god-father, while R. G. Whit- 
field himself was my great-uncle, my grandfather, Thomas Hew- 
lett, having married his sister. C— remarked that the Rules 
should be interesting and subsequently, having been shown 
_ them, gave his opinion that they would be of interest to members 
of the Leander Rowing Club and rowing men generally. Hence 
this article. The Rules begin with a list of members, who were 
as follows :— 

John F. South. ge Willimott. 

Bransby B. Cooper. H. J. South. 

Edward Cock. Gilbert Wakefield Mackmurdo. 

R. G. Whitfield. Horatio Nelson Thornbury. 

Thos. Hewlett. Henry Blenkarne. 

Then comes the following entry :— 

‘‘ Every Bet made on the Water is to be paid.to the Club, 
by the loser and not to the person with whom he makes 
the Bet.” 

After this the Rules begin in regular order :— 


Rule Ist. 

Uniform. 
Black Hat. White shirt without frills. 
Blue Jacket. Black neck-cloth. 
Blue Trousers. White cotton stockings. 
White Waistcoat. Thin shoes. 
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Every member appearing at a meeting of the Club otherwise 
dressed shall pay a fine of Is. 


— 2nd. — 

The Club is to meet every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
at the Southwark Bridge, at } before 5 precisely. 

Every member not joining within 10 minutes after that time 
is to pay a fine of 6d. and, if altogether absent, a fine of Is. 
These fines, if successively incurred at 3 mee.ings, to be increased 
for such 3rd meeting to 2s., if beyond time and if altogether 
absent, to 2s. 6d. ; 


— 3rd. — 
The cockswain for the time is to have absolute command of 
the boat. Any member refusing or wilfully neglecting to observe 
his directions is to pay a fine of 2s. 


— 4th. — 

If the cockswain should allow the boat to pass under London 
Bridge without the consent of every person present, he is to be 
fined 5s. 

— 5th. — 

Every member guilty of improper language or behaviour dur- 
ing a meeting of the Club, is to pay a fine of 2s. 6d. All ques- 
tions as to such impropriety to be decided by a majority of the 
members present. 

— 6th. — 

Any member wilfully deserting his oar and refusing to row, 

is to be fined 10s. 6d. 
— 7th. — 
Every member cutting a crab is to be fined 3s. for each crab. 


— 8th. — 
Any member wishing to part with his share must find 
a proper substitute, who must be elected by. three-fourths of the 
other members and an extra guinea paid to the Club on his 
election. 
— 9th. — 
Any member leaving the Club without finding a proper sub- 
Stitute, is to forfeit his money. 


— 10th. — 

The Treasurer is to keep an account of all fines incurred and 
demand payment of them on every alternate Monday. If the 
fines due be not then paid, they are to be doubled and any member 
refusing or obstinately neglecting to pay may by a vote of three- 
fourths of the other members, be expelled the Club. 


— 11th. — 
The Treasurer is to give notice to every member whenever 
any match occurs, and it is requested that they will send him 
proper notice whether they can attend or not. 
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All the rules execpt the one for non-attendance will be en- 

forced every day that the boat goes out. 

R. G. WHITFIELD, 
Treasurer 

of the Leander Club, St. Thomas’ Hospital. 


This ends the original rules of the 12th May, but over the 

page more rules appear, as follows :— 
Amended Rules. 
July 16th, 1823. 

The Club to meet at Southwark Bridge every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday at 4 before 5 precisely. 

Every member not joining within 10 minutes after that time 
is to pay a fine of one shilling; and six pence every five minutes 
after which the Club wait for him till } past 5, and, if not present, 
then to pay a fine of 7s. 6d. 

— Rule 2. — 

Every member is required to give 24 hours’ notice to the 
captain for the week, whether he can go out on the next Club 
day or not; if he cannot he shall pay a fine of one shilling—if 
he fail to come, after having sent word that he will come, he 
shall be liable to the former rule. 

— Rule 3rd. — 

If a member be out of town or absent from illness, he shall 
be fined one shilling each time. 

— Rule 4th. — 

One of the members shall be appointed captain of the boat for 
a week, in rotation, in the following order : 


McMurdo. 14th July. Graves. 11th August. 
Hewlett. 21st July. R. Hocker. 18th August. 
Thornbury. 28th July. Blenkarne. 25th August. 


R. Whitfield. 4th August. J. F. South. Ist September. 
E. Cock. 8th September. 

This finishes the rules, but after a few blank pages the cash 
account of the Club is to be found. 

The first entry under cash received, is dated April 18th, and 
evidently is on account of Club subscription. Hewlett pays the 
sum of £3 3s., and a like subscription is paid on the same day by 
each of the following members :—]. F. Smith, H. J. South, G. 
W. McMurdo, E. Cock, J. Willimott, and R. G. Whitfield. 

The first item under Cash Paid, is also dated 18th April, and 
is for ‘‘ ale, etc., at Deptford, 2s.’’ It seems not unlikely that 
this ale, etc., was consumed at the same time as the subscriptions 
were paid by the first seven members, and on this supposition it 
would appear fair to assume that the Club first came into exist- 
ence at Deptford on 18th April, 1825. 

Other items of receipts were £3 3s. from H. W. Thornbury, 
on 8th May, and £3 3s. each from B. B. Cooper and H. Blenk- 
arne, on 15th May. 
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The remaining receipts are smaller sums for bets from various 
members. 

It seems that the Club were in the habit of frequenting the 
Red House at Battersea, for ale was purchased there at frequent 
intervals, as well as at Putney, where the purchase of ale is re- 
corded on 14th and 2list May, to the extent of 3s. 10d. and 7s. 
respectively. Most of the items of expenditure were on account 
of ale, refreshment, Mackey’s account, Rawlinson’s account, tips 
to watermen, etc. The sum of £1 8s. was paid for use of a room 
on Southwark Bridge, which must have been used for the first 
regular meeting of the Club on 12th May, when the original rules 
were drawn up and when ds. was spent on “‘. Porter, ale, etc.,’’ 
at the White Cottage, Battersea. 

The last item entered under ‘‘ Cash Paid,’’ is dated October, 
and is for expenses to Greenwich, £1 18s. 6d. 

The total expenditure amounted to £43 17s. 7d. 

The ‘‘ Fines Account’ kept by the Treasurer as required by 
Rule 10, is the next entry in the Club Book, and extends to 
several pages. The chief fines are for non-attendance, but mem- 
bers are frequently fined also for ‘‘ cutting crabs.’’ H. J. South 
was fined 2s. for cutting 4 crabs on 26th May, and R. Hocker 
was fined 6d. for two crabs on 28rd June, on which date Thorn- 
bury was fined 2s. 6d. for improper language. On 16th July, 
J. F. South was fined 10s. 6d. as a deserter. The fine account 
ends on Ist August. 

The last few pages of the Club Book are filled with receipts 
as follows :-— 

““Received this 12th day of May, 1823, one pound, eight 
shillings, for use of Room on Southwark Bridge of R. G. 
Whitfield & Co. £1-8s. 

Signed for self and partners, 
Edward Lloyd.” 


““R. G. Whitfield, 14th May, 1823. Received one pound 
for 10 fenders. 
J. Sutton.” 
“* Received Account of R. G. W. for Leander Cutter Club 
two pounds. 
dth July, 1823. 
T. Mackey.”" 
‘“ Received on account of R. G. W. for Leander Cutter 
Club, two pounds. 
19th July, 1823. 
T. Mackey.” 
‘* Received on account of R. G. W. for Leander Cutter 
Club, two pounds. 
24th July, 1823. 
T. Mackey.” 
“* Received of R. G. W. on account of Leander Cutter Club, 
one pound. 
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Ist August, 1823. 

T. Mackey.”’ 

‘* Mr. Thornbury paid Mackey for Leander Cutter Club, one 

pound. 

T. Mackey.”’ 

““R. G. W. paid Mackey for Leander Cutter Club, one 

pound. 

October Ist, 1823. 

T. Mackey.”’ 

‘*Mackey Account for Leander Club, £7 lis. 7$d.” 

This is the last entry in the Club Book. The Club Book it- 
self was bought on 4th May and cost Is. 6d. It is a small buff 
leather bound volume, 6 inches by 4 inches. On the cover is 
written, ‘‘ Leander Club, 12th May, 1828,’’ and on the edge, 
‘“ Leander Club Book, 12th May, 1823.’’ On the fly-leaf is 
written, ‘‘ Rules of the Leander Boat Club, 12th May, 18238.” 

From the above it would appear that the Club was sometimes 
termed the ‘* Leander Boat Club,’ and sometimes the ‘‘ Leander 
Cutter Club,’’ and sometimes simply the ‘‘ Leander Club.” 

Of the members of the Club | know practically nothing, ex- 
cept of my own relations who were connected with it. I under- 
stand from family tradition that it was my great-uncle, R. G. 
Whitfield, who was the moving spirit in the organisation and 
foundation of the Club. Whitfield was an old Etonian and had 
belonged to the river while at school, and it was no doubt largely 
owing to his association with rowing at Eton that he was led to 
start the Leander Boat Club. He was the son of Richard Whit- 
field, who held, as his father had done before him, the appoint- 
ment as ‘* Apothecary ”’ on the staff of St. Thomas’ Hospital. In 
1823 he was either a medical student, or else held some junior 
appointment at St. Thomas’s. Subsequently he succeeded his 
father as ‘‘ Apothecary ’’ on the staff of St. Thomas’s Hospital 
and remained there for many years—well into the middle of the 
19th century. He was in later life noted for his collection of 
curiosities and his pug dogs. 

Thomas Hewlett was my grandfather. He was the son of J. 
Hewlett, solicitor, of Gray’s Inn, was born in 1798, was educated 
at Christ’s Hospital, and was a medical student at St. Thomas’s 
in 1828. He married R. G. Whitfield’s sister and settled at 
Harrow, where he set up in practice as a surgeon in the late 
twenties, was surgeon to the School and House Master of one of 
the smaller houses of the School. Many old Harrovians must 
remember him. 


J. F. South was a close friend of my grandfather and in 1823 
was my father’s godfather. 
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The Royal Calpe Hunt 


BY 
WYNDHAM DISNEY-ROEBUCK. 


OR over a hundred years the Royal Calpe Hunt has con- 
tinued to provide sport and health-giving exercise for the 
garrison of Gibraltar. Originally hunted by an officer appointed 
from the garrison, the pack has been for many years past under 
the control of the Marquis of Marzales (formerly Pablo Larios), 
who, with his brothers, owns a considerable portion of the 
country. On the outbreak of the Great War and the consequent 
withdrawal of a number of regular supporters, the hunt was faced 
with a financial situation which was only overcome by the 
generosity of the Master, the energy of the secretaries, and the 
fixed determination of the few remaining enthusiasts to carry on 
and to keep the thing alive, for the sake of those who were to come 
after. The opening of the 1918-1919 season coincided with the 
end of the war and, thanks to the above-mentioned efforts, found 
the hunt going as strong as ever. 

Not among the least of the pleasures afforded is the ride to 
the meet along the sands as far as First River Ferry, for although 
the new road provides an alternative, most people prefer to canter 
the little barb or half-bred along the seashore. Be wary how you 
go, however, for children abound, fishermen’s nets are lying out 
to dry, and a leash of yelping cur-dogs, dashing wildly from the 
cottages, may send a restive pony blundering into the rope of a 
moored boat. Go courteously, too, for the fishermen have their 
rights, and the beach has been for centuries the main highway into 
La Linea. Even now you will meet the charcoal vendor with his 
string of laden asses, or a train of mules carrying bundles of 
forage and, previous to the making of the road, the unfortunate 
animals of the diligencia were to be seen daily hauling the 
ramshackle *bus through sand so deep that they often dropped 
from exhaustion. Don’t forget the beggars (I wonder if the 
** love-birds’’ and the one-legged man with the nice smile are 
still there ?), and wait until the fishermen, hauling their nets, drop 
the taut rope before you try to dash by. The Spaniard is natur- 
ally courteous, but Englishmen whose manners, or whose ponies, 
have lacked restraint, have before now found themselves in the 
midst of an angry crowd and have not always got off without the 
punishment which their want of consideration has earned. There 
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is plenty of space beyond the nets to let your pony go, and you 
can gallop for the best part of a mile on sound sand before you 
come to the Ferry. 

Here you may cross on the little raft, or, if the Master has 
decided to draw the Carteian Hills, you may ride up past the 
ancient ruins and hope that a fox will break away from King 
Edward the Seventh’s Gorse across the sandy plain to the Queen 
of Spain’s Chair. If he does, you will have a rare good gallop, 
but be careful of your pony’s legs when you begin to climb the 
mountain! Later in the day maybe you will find your pony 
bucking through the furze by Pablo’s (most amusing this if your 
mount hates prickles !), and then charging down the slope across 
the hollow to Alfonso’s, whence probably a fresh fox will be 
quickly away in the direction of the Fern Valley. Alfonso’s, 
‘lying snug as it does on the sunny side of the hill, will always 
hold a fox or two, and many a good gallop has been had from 
here. Perhaps the best going of all is across the Pinewood plain, 
where you can really go “‘all out ’’ without fear of a tumble; but 
the presence of the big earths at Baily’s Bank and the vicinity 
of the Cork Woods are apt to make the scurry all too short. 

What shall I say about the Cork Woods, where the deer and 
the wild boar sometimes render foxhunting a matter of chance, and 
the shade and the flowers—not to mention the ravines—often make 
you wish that you were out for a picnic instead? It requires a 
good rider to keep up with hounds when they are running fast 
through the trees and thick undergrowth, and you will need 
an intimate knowledge of the cry of the pack to know what they 
are running after. In the latest account of a hunt which has 
reached me they were running all three, and a good hound was 
found ripped to death by a boar at the finish. ‘ Nevertheless, a 
genuine good foxhunt is of frequent occurrence ’mid surroundings 
that in their way are probably unique. The stripped trunks of the 
cork trees glow red in the sunlight; yellow citisus and genista 
bushes abound; rock roses of red, white and yellow form a 
tangled carpet; asphodels cover the open spaces and masses of 
purple borage line the riverside. 

Flowers begin to show themselves early in the year, and 
towards the end of the hunting season they luxuriate. Then is 
the time to take, a long rest in the early afternoon, whilst the 
hounds wallow in the slow running stream and the field discuss 
sandwiches with vino from capacious flasks. The one-horse man 
begins to think of getting home, but for the lucky ones fresh 
mounts turn up about half-past two, and a ringing hunt in the 
cool of the evening puts a finish to a delightful day. 

Other occasions find the meet on the far side of the river, 
where the Salt Pans or the Guardacorte coverts are sure to provide 
a fox for the morning’s hunt. Later in the day Dyers or White’s 
Gorse ejects Reynard into the wild hill country, and here the 
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going is very different. A knowledge of conditions on Dartmoor 
or Exmoor is of advantage, and a pony with good shoulders and 
a stout heart is necessary to scramble about the hills. Rocks, goat 
tracks, and palmetto scrub (don’t let your pony eat it!) are under- 
foot, mountains and ravines are on every side, and looking back 
over the blue of the sunlit bay, the old Rock, capped with the 
Levante, makes you glad that you are free from its confines for a 
few hours. Up here in the hills the air is fresh and bracing, life 
pulses vigorously in your veins, and the joy of living surges 
unrestrained. 

All too short, however, were such hours, and he who lingered 
overlong on the homeward way often had to push a tired steed in 
order to arrive before the fortress gates were closed. How 
delightful it was to amble back with a friend, stopping perhaps 
for a glass of the rough country wine at some venta, and watching 
the glorification of the grim old fortress as it became rosy pink 
in the setting sun! 

Lucky indeed was the subaltern who could afford a pony to 
give him such days as these ; days which made the rest of the dull 
week worth while and served to keep alive the spirit of foxhunting 
which has meant so much to the British Army. 


[We learn that the Royal Calpe Hunt had a notable run last month, hounds 
running at least 11 miles, and working well all through.—Ep.] 
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Sea Swallows 


BY 


R, FORTUNE, F.Z.S. 


Y far the most abundant of the Terns, or Sea Swallows, as 

they are generally called, are the species known to orni- 
thologists as the Common and Arctic Terns. They vastly out- 
number the other members of the group found in Great Britain, 
and are the two species most familiar to the general public, as 
they are regularly seen passing down the coasts, in a leisurely 
manner, every autumn on their way to their winter quarters. 
Both are summer visitors arriving in April or early May, depart- 
ing in September or October, at times even later, for considerable 
numbers are occasionally seen fishing off our Yorkshire coasts 
as late as mid-November. 

Although so commonly seen during the southward passage 
in the autumn, they are seldom noticed on their northward 
journey, as they. keep further out to sea, apparently making a 
more direct passage to their breeding haunts and not dallying 
on their way as they do in the autumn. On the Yorkshire coast 
during the Spring migration the Common Tern is much more 
frequently seen than the Arctic. 

Despite the fact that these birds, in their general appearance 
and habits, have so much in common, it is surprising how they 
differ in various ways. The Arctic, as its name would lead one 
to expect, nests further north than the Common. Indeed the 
Arctic is said to have the widest range, in a migratory sense, 
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of any known bird, being found in our summer, nesting beyond 
82° N. latitude, and in our winter being found as far as 66° south 
latitude. The Farne Island is the most southerly breeding point 
on our east coast, but on the west coast there are several haunts 
further south. 

Frequently nesting in company (on the Farnes_ there are 
enormous colonies of both species intermingled, where the Arctic 
predominates, off the Welsh coast there are equally large colonies 
where the Common far outnumbers the others), the species never- 
theless keep more or less distinct; the Common Tern, generally 
speaking, nests a little higher up than the Arctic, and from my 
experience they show a little more enterprise as nest builders, but 
neither have much to brag about in this direction, their eggs 
being more often than not laid in a mere depression in the sand 
or soil or on the pebbles without the slightest pretence of a nest. 
The Common Tern, however, at times makes a nest of some size. 
Where the two nest in company it is simply impossible to identify 
the eggs or the very young birds unless the parent is marked 
down to them. The general number of eggs to a clutch is two, 
very often indeed only one, and much more seldom three. The 
time of nesting seems to vary somewhat according to locality ; 
on the Farnes eggs are found in May, but on the Cumberland 
coast it is not until June that the first eggs are deposited. I 
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ARCTIC TERN FEEDING THEIR YOUNG 


have several times been on the nesting ground of a large colony 
of Common Terns there, in the first week of June, when they had 
not even put in an appearance. The nesting, too, when started 
is irregular and extended over a considerable period. On the 
Farnes in mid-July one finds young birds flying about in all 
stages of plumage, newly hatched birds in down, birds incubating 
their eggs, and newly-laid eggs in plenty. 

I remember one very pathetic incident in connection with the 
largest colony here. After visiting it in July, at the height of its 
busy time, | landed on the same island some weeks later, near 
mid-August, when all the birds had departed. What a contrast ! 
Now absolute silence, where before a perfect babel of noise, the 
place pulsating with life and vigour. A pathetic figure still eking 
out a precarious existence somehow was one young. bird left 
behind by the departed hosts. Unable to fly, it was minus one 
wing, and had apparently been born in that state; it was left to 
perish miserably, indeed I do not know how it had managed to 
exist so long. Although much against one’s feelings, there was 
only one possible solution of the matter—it was put out of the 
way as painlessly as possible. 

During stormy seasons there is a great mortality in these 
colonies. Young birds die by hundreds, owing to the difficulties 
experienced by their parents in obtaining food for them, the same 
cause making many birds desert their eggs. At these times the 
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gulls reap a rich harvest, as they do when the young Terns are. 
hatching out, for they then make regular raids, seizing any 
unprotected youngster, flying away with them, and often swallow- 
ing them whole in mid-air, despite the courageous attacks of the 
parent birds and their friends. 

A curious affair occurred on the Pentland Skerries in 1913. 
Here the Terns arrived in their thousands at the usual time in 
May and started nesting early in June, the first eggs being noted 
on the 7th of that month. Suddenly the whole colony departed, 
few being seen about until after the first week in July, when, 
quite as suddenly, a large number appeared, fully one-third being 
young birds. By the 2lst of July their numbers were as great 
as ever, and nesting operations, even at this late date, were 
resumed. What can have caused this sudden exodus? A few 
sucked eggs were seen at the time, and it is probable that crows 
or gulls may have made a raid, causing the birds to desert bodily, 
just as rooks will desert a rookery owing to the depredations of 
carrion crows. I know, however, of large colonies which are 
practically surrounded by nesting gulls, who annex the eggs and 
young of the Terns whenever they can, yet their Hunnish 
behaviour has never caused the Terns to leave. 

The Arctic Tern is more marine in its habits, seldom indeed 
being found away from the coast; whereas colonies of the 
Common are frequently met with on the shores of inland lakes, 
rivers and ponds. 

I know people who claim to be able to pick out the two 
species even when on the wing, and also to be able to identify 
them by their note, but I am quite sure they can do neither. On 
the ground they are quite easy to distinguish. The Arctic has a 
blood-red bill, the Common has a black tip to its red bill; but this 
is not always a sure means of identification. The Arctic is dis- 
tinctly grey on its underparts, in contrast to the dazzling white, 
often with a veinous suffusion, of the Common. The Arctic has 
a slightly longer tail, the outer feathers of which are longer than 
the wings, whereas the tail feathers and the wings of the Common 
are of about equal length. In the hands the size of the tarsus is an 
infallible means of distinction. 

The Arctic Tern in particular is a courageous little bird and 
will frequently attack a human intruder on its nesting grounds. 
Flying above, they suddenly descend and give the trespasser a 
sharp blow on the top of the head. I remember one particular 
bird on the Farnes, which, when one approached a certain spot 
where its treasures were laid, would always attack one in this way, 
and would continue its attentions all round the island, tapping 
constantly on the top of one’s head. More than once, when not 
wearing a cap, the blows have been sufficiently sharp to cause 
blood to flow. I remember an Eider who, during daylight, left 
her nest, situated right in the centre of a crowd of Arctics, finding 
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it impossible to get back to it owing to the persistent attacks of 
the Terns. A poor Sandwich Tern, too, I noticed, suffered con- 
siderably from this sort of persecution. It had a young one at 
the base of a boulder, and whenever either parent returned with 
food it invariably landed on the boulder; directly either arrived 
on the stone, they were surrounded by a screaming mob of Arctics 
who buffeted them mercilessly. In another part I noticed a few 
pairs of Puffins had their burrows amongst a number of Arctics’ 
nests, but in this case the two species managed to live amicably 
together; probably the Terns were afraid of the formidable look- 
ing beaks of the inoffensive Puffins. At Ravenglass, on the 
Cumberland coast, there is a big colony of Common Terns, and 
amongst the same sandhills rabbits are very abundant. Poor 
Bunny, however, dare not show the tip of his ears during the 
daylight hours without being mobbed unmercifully. The Arctic 
is certainly, I think, the most pugnacious and courageous of the 
two species. 

It is extremely interesting to be inside a photographic tent 
in the midst of a crowd of nesting Terns. They evince not the 
slightest concern at its presence; usually enterprising individuals 
at once annex it as a coign of vantage on which to perch and from 
which to overlook the doings in the colony. One can watch, at 
one’s ease, the whole of the busy life, in the closest intimacy. 
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I had often wondered. if these birds could pick out their own 
young ones, where all are so much alike, for the little creatures 
soon leave the nest and go wandering all over the colony, on thei 
own. My observations show that they certainly do so, for I have 
regularly seen, when a bird lands with a small fish, numbers of 
youngsters run towards it, only to be repulsed, but when the 
proper one turns up no mistake is made, the fish is at once trans- 
ferred to its proper quarters. It is astonishing how large a fish 
these little mites will swallow. I have often been amazed at the 
way they have tackled a sand eel to all appearance far too large 
to be swallowed. It is interesting, too, to note that frequently 
other birds, in addition to the parents, take a hand in helping to 
feed the young ones. One nest I watched where the female 
remained with her two young ones, to which the male brought 
a sand eel, and no sooner had he departed than a fresh bird, prob- 
ably another male, brought another one, and this occurred fre- 
quently. Could the lady have committed bigamy? But alas, 
if so, matters were still worse, for a Sandwich Tern on two 
occasions whilst I was watching brought a fish and fed the young. 
I fancy this co-operation occurs more frequently than one 
suspects. It is well known that many different kinds of birds will 
take a hand at feeding a young cuckoo, so it is possible that 
Terns who have lost their own eggs or young, and who have the 
parental instinct strongly developed, may find some outlet for 
their domestic instincts by assisting in finding food for the 
children of other parents. 

During the latter half of August and the whole of September 
enormous quantities of ‘‘ Herring sile,’’ t.e., Herring fry, make 
for the Yorkshire coast, especially in the neighbourhood of Flam- 
boro’ and Filey Brigg and other rocky parts. They are followed 
and preyed upon by vast numbers of Billet and other fish. At 
these times the Billet afford fine sport, for fly-fishermen working 
from the rocks. The sile come inshore at more or less regular 
states of the tide, and when they are in the sport is fast and 
furious. To the anxiously waiting fishermen, the Sea Swallows, 
a name by which I like to call them, give timely warning of the 
approach of the shoals, for swimming near the surface, they offer 
easy prey to the flocks of screaming birds hovering above, con- 
stantly precipitating themselves into the sea and taking their toll 
of the teeming multitudes. 


It is a delightful sight to watch a big party of Terns fishing. 
They have a peculiar wavering flight as if they were wandering 
about in a perfectly uncontrolled manner, neither knowing nor 
caring where they are going; nevertheless a keen watch is kept 
on the water below, and suddenly checking themselves with out- 
spread tail, they drop like a stone into the sea, immersing them- 
selves entirely, rarely failing to secure their slippery prey. It is 
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astonishing into what a shallow depth they will precipitate them- 
selves without injury. 

The Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union have done good work in 
protecting the birds of their county, and although these two 
species do not now nest with us, nor have they done since the 
seventeenth century, they have ensured them the fullest protection 
when passing down the coast. Formerly a great slaughter took 
place at this period, gunners going out in boats, shooting all they 
could, to supply the demands of the millinery trade. 1 remember 
seeing seventeen dozen of these beautiful birds strung up in one 
place in Bridlington, the result of a Sunday’s shooting by one 
man, who obtained 7s. 6d. per dozen for the skins. Unfortu- 
nately they are extremely easy to shoot, for when a flock 
approaches, if one bird is shot, the remainder will hover for some 
time above the victim, offering easy marks for the murderer in 
the boat. I am thankful to realise that I had no little part in 
putting a stop to this practice, and I think there is no_possi- 
bility of its return. 


COMMON TERN’S NEST WITH UNUSUAL 
NUMBER OF EGGS 


Mules: An Appreciation 


BY 
A LADY GROOM. 


ROM time immemorial authors have written and poets have 

sung in praise of that magnificent animal the horse. The 
donkey, too, is surely immortalised by Robert Louis Stevenson 
in his account of his wanderings in the Cevennes; but how seldom 
it is that one hears in this country anything at all about their 
joint offspring, the mule. Any remarks one may hear are usually 
of an abusive character. We are told that he is obstinate, 
vicious, unreliable, stupid and dirty, and he is too often looked 
upon as unworthy of anything but rough treatment. Doubtless 
a useful beast of burden, but a target for blows and curses. I 
wonder how many people realise what a tremendous lot of good 
there is in this much abused and long-suffering animal. What 
depths of intelligence and power of affection lie hidden behind 
that funny face, and what immense capacity he has for work if 
properly treated. 

Rather more than three years ago a large number of mules 
were shipped to France, and ever since then have continued to 
earn endless praise by the splendid work they have done for the 
transport service of our army. 

There is a widespread but mistaken idea that mules are un- 
tractable beasts and difficult to manage, but if properly treated 
they will be found the most confiding and _ hard-working of 
animals. True they are usually desperately suspicious of a 
stranger, but they are very quick to recognise a friend, and if 
approached gently and shown that no harm is intended, they very 
soon gain confidence and become amenable and gentle. 

Now above all things a mule must be treated with kindness. 
Blows and curses never yet made a willing mule, and an unwilling 
mule can be about the most exasperating thing in creation. For 
a man he likes and trusts he will do almost anything, and he is 
capable of very deep affection ; but let him once conceive a dislike 
for anyone, and there is no end to his tricks. And he never 
forgets. I once knew a young mule in a remount depédt who 
‘would do anything under the sun for the girl groom who usually 
looked after her; but for some reason or other had taken a dislike 
to one of the men. With clever cunning she would stand quite 
quiet and allow him to untie the rope, and lead her out of the 
stable; but once in the yard would calmly screw her neck round, 
pull the rope from the man’s hand, and leave him. Whereas for 
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the girl she would put her head down for the bridle and give all 
the help she could in the putting on of the clumsy harness. 
This mule, in common with most of her species, had an acute 
sense of humour. It is a sense that one does not usually expect 
to find in animals, and I don’t think it is often enough appre- 
ciated in mules. I always think there is a certain aspect of 


MAKING FRIENDS 


comedy about the very appearance of a mule. That large solemn 
face surmounted by absurd flapping ears, the mincing walk on 
those dainty straight little feet, the ridiculous way he has of look- 
ing round at you with a swish of his meagre tail, his tremendous 
intelligence hidden behind a mask of stupidity, belie in the same 
way as do his slender shouider, and often almost spidery legs, his 
great strength. 

I can honestly say | have frequently seen one of those absurd 
faces break into an absolute grin of delight when its owner has 
worked off some wicked trick on a human enemy, and though 
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often made to pay dearly for his fun, he has risked the punish- 
ment and done exactly the same thing on the next opportunity 
offered, just to have the satisfaction of seeing his tormenter 
annoyed. 

They are very much more intelligent than horses and learn 
quicker, and I suppose it is this extra intelligence that makes 
their faces so expressive. I once saw a mule standing in his 
lines at a camp deliberately remove his halter by scratching it 
over his ears with his hind leg, and then quickly walk away. 

It is often said that a bad devil mule may just as well be 
shot out of hand and save trouble, because he will never reform, 
but this is absurd. I have seen any number of wicked mules, 
so vicious that they were quite useless for work of any kind, 
become docile and amenable after a few weeks in the care of a 
man whose system of training included no forms of cruelty. He 
studied their characters, appealed to their intelligence and affec- 
tion, and before long they were not only good in the stable, but 
willing workers. 

I watched this man once reforming, | should think, about 
the worst mule that ever lived. There seemed to be no devilry 
that mule did not know; he understood every word he heard and 
did everything in his power to avoid working. But he never 
tried the same trick twice. If once he were thwarted he seemed 
to realise that that game was futile, so next time he would try 
something else. One day he would kick his harness off, but only 
found it quietly put on again. So the next day he allowed him- 
self to be hitched in and then deliberately reared and twisted his 
quarters out; but though this was a slightly longer job he very 
soon found himself once more in a position to work. So then he 
tried sitting heavily on the pole; but he certainly.never tried that 
again, for it brought about the worst humiliation he had ever 
experienced. He lost his balance and fell over, and lay on the 
ground with all four feet over the pole, with the complicated 
straps of his harness holding him firmly in this unenviable 
position; while his enemies stood over him and laughed, and 
groomed him and patted him all over before allowing him to get 
up. Before very long he was convinced that a life of virtue was 
much more peaceful and easy than one of vice, so he put his 
superabundance of energy into work instead of tricks, and became 
a most excellent and docile mule. 

Apart from any feeling of humanity, the man who has the 
care of mules will find it much wiser for the sake of his own 
safety to treat them kindly and make them his friends. For if a 
stranger mule can seldom be trusted, it is unwise ever to trust an 
enemy mule, as he will lose no opportunity of doing some harm 
to the object of his hatred. His capacity for hurting his groom 
is so great that there is practically no place where he is safe to 
stand. Those flexible hind legs have a tremendous reach, not 
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only straight out behind, but forward right up to and past the 
shoulder. Further forward than this the groom is in danger from 
the fore legs, which can strike with tremendous force and light- 
ning rapidity. Then he can turn like a ferret and squash his 
man against the wall with a hard and unyielding shoulder, or 
deal a smashing blow with that heavy head. 

If he wishes to kick you he will, in the same way that if he 
wishes to go he will. When a strong mule turns his head and 
sets the muscles in his powerful neck, no bit on earth will hold 
him if he really means to go. So it is better to train his incli- 
nations from the paths of vice, rather than attempt to thwart him 
when those inclinations have become definite intentions. 


MORE WATER, PLEASE ! 


I was once standing by a mule’s shoulder knocking up the 
clinch of his off fore shoe. The other fore leg was held up to 
ensure his keeping his hind legs on the ground. But with appar- 
ently no trouble at all he stood calmly on two legs and kicked me 
with the off hind. He was a great pal of mine, that mule, and 
his kick was nothing but a gentle push; really a smiling reminder 
that it was useless to try and bluff him; he could kick just as well 
on three legs as on four. Another mule who thought I was not 
treating her with proper respect, and taking liberties in her stable, 
pushed me out in just the same gentle way with a quiet smiling 
face; and I must own to being very glad those two animals 
counted me their friend and not their enemy. 
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Mules as a whole are a great deal hardier than their horse 
parents, and can subsist on considerably inferior food. They 
keep healthy under shocking conditions and utter lack of cleanli- 
ness, and so long as they can have plenty of good water will eat 
almost anything. A bale of mouldy-smelling hay, a feed left 
uneaten by some dainty horse, a mousey bag of oats—all is food 
to a mule, and he will eat it up eagerly. Maize is every bit as 
much good to him as oats, and he will do well on a very inferior 
ration to that required by a horse. During the awful conditions 
in France in the winter of 1914 the percentage of sickness and 
deaths from sickness among the mules was unbelievably less than 
among the horses under the same conditions. On the average a 
mule will be found weight for weight 80 per cent. stronger than 
a horse, and far more intelligent, both valuable assets for draught 
work in bad country. 

It is characteristic of a mule that he will never own himself 
beaten. During the cruel conditions of that winter, when the 
horses, after straining and pulling at the heavy waggons, sank 
at last exhausted and heart-broken, beaten by the desperate 
clinging mud and shocking condition of the roads, it was the 
brave little mules that often saved the situation. 

With indomitable .pluck, their obstinacy now called deter- 
mination, they refused to give in. By that extra superhuman 
effort—effort demanded so often in this gruesome war from all 
its gallant fighters, whether man or beast—they achieved the 
apparently impossible, and started the heavy waggon once more 
on its road, to carry the already overdue provisions to those boys 
in front! Then, when the roads became impassable for any 
waggon, the mules took the rations up in packs, often carrying 
20 per cent. more than their allotted load of 160 Ibs. Their little 
feet sank knee deep into the clinging, sticky mud, but being 
little were more easily withdrawn than the more spread and flatter 
hoof of the horse. Day after day the procession would toil up 
the road, taking no notice at all of the racket and clamour of 
guns, and countless terrifying noises of modern warfare, a long 
string of mules in single file, each one, besides carrying his load, 
giving a helping hand, or rather I should:say a helping tail, to 
his man. For it was only by holding firmly to his mule’s tail 
that a man could keep pace with the animals through the mud. 

One day a halt was called, and a voice was heard asking for 
a revolver. One of the leading mules had broken a fetlock in a 
desperate endeavour to drag his foot from the sucking, holding 
mud. Soa human hand quickly put a bullet through his brain 
and his load was divided up and transferred to his more fortunate 
brethren. They once more plodded doggedly on their way while 
he lay there very still, just one more silent victim of German 
barbarism. 

Of course it is at draught and pack work that they are at 
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their best, though I have had many a pleasant ride on a well- 
bred mule, and they will often be found excellent performers over 
a country. Also when a number of stable lads attempt to ride a 
lot of newly arrived and unknown mules they provide much 
amusement to the onlookers by their comical antics, and excellent 
and usually successful efforts to remove their jockeys. 

I have seen a clever mule used to great advantage in training 
jibbing horses to work in double harness. She would put up with 
their fooling for a little while; but as soon as she was tired of it 
would take the matter into her own hands, put her head down, 
and pull the waggon and horse as well at a tremendous pace, 
making it quite impossible for him to stop again. Then when 
once he was trotting along well, she would relax her efforts, and 
let him do his share of the work. 

Mules are very sociable animals, and will work far better in 
company than alone, and very much dislike being left alone in a 
stable. I have seen mules left in when their stable companions 
were out for exercise, work themselves up to such a state of excite- 
ment and frenzy, that in an hour or two they were reduced to a 
condition of dripping sweat and exhaustion. Then they immedi- 
ately became quiet and peaceful again on the return of the other 
animals. 

For the last twelve months, as a stable hand in a Govern- 
ment Remount Depéot, I have had unique opportunities for study- 
ing countless mules of all kinds, and I have found them most 
lovable and delightful animals. 

They are queer, independent creatures, living their lives with 
a certain air of aloofness, having, as the saying goes, no pride of 
ancestry or hope of posterity, conveying the impression’ rather of 
being a law unto themselves. I feel sure if anyone who has the 
care of mules would start with an unprejudiced mind, and a deter- 
mination to treat his mules reasonably, he will find them not only 
hardworking and amenable, but affectionate and lovable, intelli- 
gent and full of character, and withal an endless source of amuse- 
ment. 
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No. 20—THE BEAGLE 


‘* Thro’ miry swamp and wooded vale, 
The beagles run the cotton-tail ; : 
The hounds give tongue, the welkin rings : 
‘Tis music fit for lords or kings.”’ 


HE words which precede this month’s article are from the 

pen of an American writer, one Herman F. Schellhass, who, 
many years since, had a big following when known as “‘ Pious 
H.’’ Strange it is that one must go to America to learn 
something about the beautiful dwarf hound, the beagle, but it is 
so, and only a few months since, when searching. for a few couple 
of entered hounds for an English officer who wished to establish 
a small pack in a remote part of France in which he happened 
to be quartered, I had to admit defeat; it was not possible to get 
the hounds for love or money. Aided by an old hunting man 
I actually got into touch with an owner who had a single hound 
he said he did not mind giving away, but when he found the 
beagle was intended for abroad he cried off, the excuse being 
that the little bitch really belonged to the pack disbanded on the 
outbreak of war by a famous school, and that while he could give 
her away,-if he really wished to do so, he could not send her out 
of England. Very much to my regret the search had to be 
dropped, and I am now wondering what will happen next season 
when Masters begin to get together again for hunting. For the 
past thirty years American owners have lost no chance of improv- 
ing their strains, and only a couple of seasons since, when the 
food difficulty was causing trouble, Mr. Howard H. Vyse, owner 
of the most beautifully balanced pack in England, very reluc- 
tantly shipped his best hounds to the United States. Probably 
some will now be brought back, even if only for breeding stock, 
but my experience is that once a good thing becomes looked on 
as an American institution it is kept there. Apart from their use 
in hunting the hare, beagles are great favourites in the show 
yard in the United States, and certain strains are kept for field 
trials. There is, indeed, quite a circuit of those very interesting 
competitions ; the meetings arouse great enthusiasm, and by their 
means the wonderful scenting powers possessed by the dwarf 
hound have been greatly developed and improved. 
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As long since as 1888 the beagle was a great favourite at the 
New York show, and in that particular year one of the best groups 
ever got together was brought before the judges. It was said of 
them that so even were all the couples that it might be thought 
they were the representatives of the same pack. ‘‘ It was indeed 
a beautiful sight,’’ says a writer of the period, ‘*‘ and one long to 
be remembered. As handsome a pack of beagles as ever graced 
a show ring: all of working size and all looking as though 
thoroughbred workers and fielders; all showing as_ beautiful 
hound character as any pack of foxhounds could; in fact they 
looked and carried themselves like a pack of miniature fox- 
hounds.’’ Will it be credited that at one time there were more 
than 900 registered owners of beagles in the United States, 
among them some of the best known sportsmen and women in 
America? It is nothing short of deplorable that a hound which 
is recognised as one of the oldest breeds in England—Queen 
Elizabeth had a very noted pack—should have become a rarity in 
his own country. This would not have happened had home dog 
lovers paid one tithe the attention wasted on certain foreign 
varieties on the good old English breeds. Very determined 
attempts are being made to popularise varieties brought over by 
officers who have seen service in France and even in Italy, but T 
am glad to see that the importation of such dogs is being dis- 
couraged by the imposition of quite a stiff and expensive quaran- 
tine. I should like to see importation of all dogs absolutely 
stopped for a year after peace is declared; it is indiscriminate 
introduction of dogs into England which has brought about the 
terrible scourge now causing so much anxiety to dog owners in 
Devon and its border counties. Knowing this, it seems incredible 
that importation of foreign dogs is even thought of just now. 

The beagle is essentially a country dog: he is very com- 
panionable, clean, good-tempered, and a sportsman in every way. 
As an aid to the shooter he is superb, and I have often wondered 
why his use for forcing game from gorse or other exceptionally 
thick covert is practically confined to Sussex and West Surrey. 
On the downs above Brighton there used to be regular meets for 
the purpose of beating out the gorse for rabbits, but the best 
sport in that particular line | ever saw was near Alfriston, that 
charming down-country village which is so favourite a walk or 
drive from Eastbourne. The trainers of thoroughbreds there 
were very partial to the use of the beagle when rabbit shooting, 
and though those which I was once privileged to see at work 
were not nearly so obedient as well-broken spaniels, they faced 
the thickest cover without fear, were fairly steady to both fur and 
shot, and were quick in their beating. It was a beautiful sight 
and, though it is now many years since I had a home in sunny 
Sussex, I well remember 


‘“‘List’ning to the music of the hounds”’ 
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in one of the most delightful spots in the whole of England. 
Another part in which beagles are still used for rabbiting is in the 
neighbourhood of Guildford, and at one working trials were 
suggested, for just then there were several perfectly organised 
packs. Now, however, I am afraid the sport is dying out, for 
what beagles there are get drafted into one or other of the few 
remaining packs. The Beagle Club has had no show for years. 
I remember first-rate gatherings at Rugby, the Crystal Palace, 
Reading, Ranelagh and Reigate; one cannot hope for 
revival just now. That the beagle will be allowed to 
die out I do not believe; it has far too many really 
staunch admirers; once a beagle man, always a_ beagle 
man; the merits of the little hound are indisputable, and, though 
he cannot hope to attain the popularity he enjoys in America, he 
must, at any rate, be retained as a representative English variety. 
In appearance he should be as much like a foxhound in miniature 
as is possible: it was once said he should possess ‘‘ the wear and 
tear look of the dog that can last in the chase and follow his quarry 
to the death.’’ Find me a beagle really bearing that character 
and I will show you a hound worthy of his name. Character is a 
great thing: type also must be considered. It is in those essen- 
tials that the English beagle excels: it is knowledge of that which 
drives the American agent to England when he is commissioned 
to set about improving a Yankee pack. We can still hold our 
own where quality is concerned. 
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The Reveries of a 
. Klaturalist 


By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD. 


The Frog and His Enemy the Pike. 


ROST has come again in February as it did last year, and 

though I read in the papers that it is severer than anything 
we have had for twenty-four years, there are not any suggestions 
of Arctic conditions to be seen from my window, as there were 
then. No floating blocks of ice drift backward and forward on 
the tide, and the gulls do not come and beat their wings against 
my window when the food provided daily for the birds on the 
grass plot in front of the house is finished. In fact if it were not 
for the papers we should not know the country is in the grip of a 
severe frost. Loch Lomond is frozen and the Tyne is blocked 
with ice, and here on the Scottish shore of the Solway there is 
hardly a sign of winter, excepting that each morning the marsh 
is frozen hard, but during the day it softens again. 

It is very difficult to understand why this should be. To the 
north and south and east there is snow, but except for a powdering 
on the hill tops, none here. Yet this is certainly not a milder 
district than Cumberland or Argyll, where much severer con- 
ditions prevail. 

The frost came with a southerly wind and an abnormally 
high barometer, and this is most unusual. After a couple of days 
the wind settled in the north and north-east, but on several days 
there has been a heavy southerly swell working along the shore. 

One result of these local conditions is an influx of birds from 
colder districts, and up to the present (February 14th) there has 
been no distress amongst them. Last year many small birds 
died of starvation, but even the peewits have not been driven 
from the fields to the shore during this frost, and as the barometer 
has been falling for some days and the weather getting milder, 
it is hardly likely that starvation conditions will occur this season. 

The other day I was waiting at a station not far away, and 
trains from the north and south came in covered with snow. It 
was a still, sunny afternoon, with a blue sky and moderate frost, 
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yet not very far to the south the telegraph wires were down, and a 
blizzard was raging. 

Day after day the same fine weather, with sunshine, blue sky, 
and a thin haze, has been our lot; but the barometer told of atmo- 
spheric disturbances in other parts of the country, and on several 
consecutive afternoons I heard the fog gun at St. Bees Head, 
twenty-three miles away. 

To those who live out of doors a great deal these phenomena 
are interesting, and not less so because they are puzzling. Can 
it be that we are in the exact centre of an anti-cyclone ? 

The frost has not hindered the mating of the birds, and | 
notice that sheldrakes, wild duck and partridges are paired. The 
other evening I watched several pairs of the latter running about 
at dusk amongst the frozen pools on the marsh. 

During the open weather that preceded the present con- 
ditions, local fishermen were catching large cod on their lines. 
These fish were feeding on shrimps almost entirely, though they 
took a lug worm bait. The fall in temperature drove the shrimps 
to deeper water, and the cod went with them. This kind of thing 
is one of the disadvantages of a shallow sea. 

The enormous shoals of flounders that I mentioned in 
December have gone too; and even the thornback rays have 
drawn off into deeper water. A rise in temperature will bring the 
fish back again, but in the meantime the Firth is barren, and I 
notice that even the cormorants and herons have forsaken the 
estuaries. 

The Iceland fishing boats are bringing enormous catches 
from colder latitudes, and it might be thought that temperature 
can have little to do with the movements of fish, and as a matter 
of fact.cod seem to prefer cold water, for they choose this for their 
spawning operations. But there are two things to bear in mind 
in this connection :—(1) The fish must follow their food, and this 
may be driven from a cold shallow sea by a temperature that 
would not affect them. (2) It is probable that the deeper water 
off the Iceland coast is actually warmer (except on the surface) 
than in the Solway or any other of our shallow firths during 
frost. 

The temperature of the sea here is often below 30° f. in 
winter, and in hard frost it falls to 28° f., when it turns to ice 
slush. Twelve or fifteen miles to the westward the sea bottom 
slopes rapidly to the level of the bed of the Irish sea, and here 
the temperature never falls so low. 


* * * * * * * * 


A day or two ago a hare astonished me by its extraordinary 
faith in its power to remain concealed in its form—a faith that 
was entirely justified, for only an accident prevented it from 
remaining unseen. 


GRR... 
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I was sitting in a creek with a flat sea marsh, covered with 
short grass, stretching for several hundred yards on each side 
of me. So short was the grass that it seemed impossible for any- 
thing bigger than a mouse to hide in it. Presently a curlew 
passed within about forty yards, and I shot at it and winged it. 
Before I could get out of the creek it had started to run for the 
river, and I followed as promptly and as swiftly as possible. A 
curlew runs fast, and though I gained on it, it was obvious that 
it would reach the river before I could catch it, so I fired at it 
again, and it dropped in its tracks. Picking it up I returned to 
my creek, and had been sitting ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour, when I noticed a man coming along the edge of the marsh. 
Just as he passed between me and the river, up jumped a hare 
almost at his feet, and scampered off. It had been lying well 
within five yards of where I shot the curlew with the second 
barrel, yet it had never moved. 


* * * * * * * * 


There is an artificial pond amongst the hills near my house 
which I am watching with interest. Last year, in March, it was 
visited by a veritable plague of frogs. They filled the shallows 
with their spawn, and the number of tadpoles that made their 
appearance later was sufficient to cover large areas of the bottom 
with a black carpet. There is no other sheet of water near, and 
as frogs don’t fly, they must have climbed the hillside, through 
bracken and heather, or else they must have followed the rocky 
bed of a steep and very insignificant stream. The way through 
the heather would be easier. Certainly they must have come 
some distance, and one wonders what intimation they had of this 
pond high upon a rough hillside. They must, one would think, 
have been very sure where they were going before they set out 
on such a journey, for it is hardly likely they are in the habit of 
exploring the hillsides for newly-made artificial ponds. This 
particular sheet of water has been made a few years, and so it is 
possible that last season’s frog colony had been bred on the spot, 
but the original frogs must have been explorers, and if the present 
crowd is their progeny they must have thriven. 

What I want to find out, if I can, is whether the frogs have 
hibernated on the hillside or whether they have retreated to the 
valley and will make a fresh ascent this Spring. 

There is one way which occurs to me, in which frogs in a 
valley might be made aware of the presence of a new sheet of 
water above them, but it is difficult to believe them capable of 
deduction as well as observation. The eels would give the clue. 
These creatures have an uncanny instinct with regard to the 
presence of water. They seem to be able to feel its presence, and 
once assured of this, they will get to it even over land or up a 
steep hillside. 
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Consider the thousands of dew ponds made for drinking 
places for cattle in agricultural districts. No stream flows in or 
out, yet there are eels in all or nearly all of them. 

So that if the frogs need a guide the eels on dewy summer 
nights may be followed as they travel through the wet grass. 

There is of course the possibility that the frog possesses an 
instinct for locating water, as wonderful as the eel, but I doubt 
this. The eel is a migrant and a very wonderful creature, the 
frog does not impress one with its intelligence or enterprise. 

The hillside in question does not seem to afford any suitable 
opportunities for hibernation unless the frog is possessed of 
unsuspected burrowing powers. That they do not hibernate in 
the mud of the pond itself I know, for I have never found them 
when ponds are being cleaned, though eels are turned out, some- 
times by the score and hundred. 

Late in the autumn I have noticed frogs on the move at night 
as though they were travelling to their winter quarters. They 
are plainly to be seen in the glare of the headlights as one motors 
along the road. On certain evenings I have passed quantities 
of them. 

For this reason I think the frogs that frequent this hillside 
pond will have hibernated in the valley, and of course they will 
have to climb to their spring and summer quarters. 

The extraordinary suddenness of their appearance at their 
spawning places leads one to believe they cannot have come far, 
but I confess that so far as I am concerned the whole thing is a 
mystery. If it should turn out that the frog has a regular winter 
sleeping place, to which he retires in November, and a regular 
spawning place to which he returns in Spring, I should have 
more respect for him than I have at present. I Should very 
much like to find out where they hibernate. 

There is another creature that makes its appearance about 
the same time, but there is no mystery about him. The adder 
hibernates on old walls and under heaps of stones. No doubt in 
other places too, but I have seen him turned out more than once 
from stone heaps. 


* * * * * * 


It is unfortunate for the frog that pike should seek the 
shallow weedy margins of lakes for spawhing purposes just at 
the same time that the frogs approach the same places from the 
land, but the pike appreciate this early Spring harvest very 
thoroughly, and I have no doubt they, with a number of other 
creatures, safeguard us from a plague of frogs. There is some- 
thing comically tragic in the thought of the half-awake frog, 
fresh from his winter’s sleep, blundering into the jaws of so 
terrible an enemy as the pike; and it seems very clear that while 
the frog knows nothing of its impending fate, the pike knows all 
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about it and awaits his unsuspecting prey with keen anticipation. . 

In March and April there is no better bait for pike, and large 
pike too, than a frog; and it is not necessary to fish in deep 
water. The weed-choked shallows are the places to look for the 
big fish at this season. A frog isa good bait at any time of year, 
but never so good as in early Spring. 

In Ireland, the small farmers living near loughs and bogs 
know all about this business, and one may see lines tied to tree 
stumps and corks floating in the shallows, which have been set 
for the large spawning pike. So after all the frog has some 
revenge even if it be a costly one and rather too personal to be 


pleasant. 
* * * * * * * * 


The spawning of the pike is a curiously interesting process, 
and an outstanding feature which is sufficiently rare amongst 
living things to make it worthy of note is that the female is 
accompanied by a retinue of males. How many, seems to depend, 
to some extent at any rate, on the size of the female. A large fish 
of, say, twenty pounds, will have an escort of six or seven, and 
these are usually small fellows of two and three pounds in weight. 
I do not ever remember having come across a male pike at spawn- 
ing time of more than five or six pounds, and I have shot, trapped 
and netted, many thousand. But at other seasons of the year 
large male pike may be caught. Possibly the female has a pre- 
ference for small pike at spawning time, or it may be that the 
younger and more active fish combine to keep the older ones 
away. It has been frequently said that after spawning the female 
pike eats her masculine escort, and so fills up an aching void. 
I was never able to verify this statement, but there is nothing 
improbable about it, for at other times I have caught pike dis- 
tended by the presence of one of their own species inside, more 
than half the weight of the greedy cannibal. Though on such 
occasions the tail and perhaps a portion of the body of the 
swallowed fish may be protruding from the pike’s mouth, it still 
has an inclination to take a passing bait, and extraordinary as it 
may seem, sometimes succeeds in doing so. An ordinary silver 
and copper spoon bait has proved a successful lure on such occa- 
sions in my experience. 

There is no fixed date or even month for the spawning of 
pike. I have known this take place at the end of February and 
some years as late as April. Temperature is the controlling 
factor. So soon as sunny days warm the shallows, and six or 
eight inches of water is quickly affected by sunshine, the spawn- 
ing begins. Anyone seeking a sign may know that as soon as 
frogs are spawning in ponds and ditches the pike are probably 
beginning to spawn too. 

For a number of years I watched this process closely, and it is 
worth recording that two seasons when long spells of cold east 
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. wind followed late frosts, no spawning took place in the shallows 
at all. No doubt the fish kept to deeper water. 

Normally the shallows are warmest in Spring—during the 
day-time at least. But if the weather happens to be very cold, 
the deeper water will register the higher temperature. 

Where trout and pike are found in the same water, and it is 
desired to keep the latter down, this season of the year is of 
great importance, affording an opportunity for more effective 
operations than can be carried out at any other time. 


Not only are the pike easily trapped, netted or shot, but it 
must be remembered that every female killed represents the 
destruction of from 10,000 eggs in a small fish to a possible 
200,000 in a large one. The trout unquestionably benefit greatly 
from such wholesale interference with the propagation of their 
mortal enemy. 

So sensitive to changes in temperature are spawning pike 
that a passing cloud on a sunny day is sufficient to temporarily 
suspend operations. Many a time have I seen a whole bay full 
of spawning fish put down in this way. 


Fortunately for those who are interested in the matter, spawn- 
ing pike betray their presence by movements so near the surface 
of the water that they can be easily located on a calm day. Not 


infrequently the tip of the dorsal fin actually shows above the 
surface. This is the time when a man with a gun can do good 
work. A little practice is required, because one does not shooi 
at the fish, but so that the concussion caused by the shot strikes 
the belly of the pike. I rather think the air bladder is instan- 
taneously affected in some way, for the pike turns belly up at once 
and sinks. In order to accomplish this successfully one aims 
under the fish. 

It is necessary to retrieve them at once, for they are only 
stunned, and recovery is rapid. I used to carry a gaff, and a 
landing net for small fish. Wading is quicker than working a 
boat amongst weeds, but care is needed to avoid holes, which are 
usually invisible. One soon gets to know the ground. 


I had a dog that was very clever at retrieving shot pike. He 
would even dive for them. He was a cross between a fox terrier 
and an Irish—the most intelligent and useful dog I ever had. 
His only fault was that instead of retrieving snipe he would chew 
them to pulp. All other birds and beasts he retrieved perfectly. 

It might be thought that a shot, and subsequent wading, 
would put an end to any further chance of killing pike in that 
neighbourhood for some time. But this is not the case. If the 
day is sunny the fish are busy all round again in ten minutes. 

The result of a shot is often surprising. I have gathered 
female fish in the neighbourhood of twenty pounds and four or 
five small males. A female fish and three males was quite a 
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common bag (or basket ?) Sometimes the males were well under 
a pound in weight. 

If there are any shallow and weedy ditches into which the pike 
can work their way, it is a good plan to hang a short length of 
herring net loosely across. Often quite a small piece is sufficient. 
No weights are required for the bottom line, and bottle corks are 
quite big enough for floats. The important point is to arrange 
the net so that it hangs loosely and baggily. <A tightly stretched 
piece of netting is useless. The fish take no notice of a fine net 
amongst weeds and they try to shove through it; the result is 
that the rushes catch on the bony projections of the head and 
gills, and on the teeth, and then in its endeavours to get free, 
the pike gets rolled up in the net and hopelessly caught. This 
is the one kind of fishing I know of where good tackle is not 
necessary. Any old piece of net that is made of fine twine will 
do, even if it is very rotten, for when rolled round the fish it will 
hold him. 

Spawning pike may be neatly trapped wherever there is a 
weedy shallow pond or bog connected to the lake or river by a 
narrow ditch. All that is necessary is an enclosure which can be 
made of willows, with a funnel shaped entrance at the end nearest 
the water from which the spawning spike will come. Quite a 
rough affair will do, and the more it resembles some natural ob- 
struction the better. If the bottom is soft short lengths of 
willow or ash stuck in so as to make a screen at one end and a 
V shaped entrance at the other will do better than a more ela- 
borate structure. The trap should be covered with branches and 
bracken, for a big pike will try to jump out if he realises he is 
caught. And for the same reason the structure must be strong 
though rough. 

Unfortunately there are many pike waters where trout are 
sorely harrassed, that afford neither shallow weedy bogs, nor 
ditches, nor adjacent bogs in which the pike may be caught. An 
ordinary gill net of fine twine being parallel to the shore in three 
to five feet of water is the best method to employ under these cir- 
cumstances. But a few trout will be caught, and this is a draw- 
back where they are already scarce. 


| NAY 


Hints for Cripples 


BY 


G. M. TOWNSHEND, I.F.S., 


Deputy Conservator of Forests. 
INTRODUCTION. 


N the past it was considered that, when a cripple had been 
fitted with an artificial limb, there was no more to be done, 
and he might be left to his own devices. 

The war has brought many improvements in this respect, 
and the schools for teaching new handicrafts to crippled soldiers 
are doing splendid work; but there is a slight danger that these 
schools may kill by kindness, as they tend to reconcile young, 
active and healthy men to sedentary occupation of minor import- 
ance, when they are really capable of carrying on their ordinary 
work, and might lead healthier, happier, and more useful lives, 
if trained on slightly different lines. 

A man who has lost a limb is bound to take time to recover 
from the shock, and is probably better employed on sedentary 
work for some time; but in many cases young and healthy men 
would soon recover a great deal of their former strength and 
activity if put through a carefully graduated course of physical 
training. It is all very well to teach a man to make toys or do wood . 
carving, but, when he has recovered from the shock of the ampu- 
tation, he would probably be better employed on regular work of 
real national importance; and for this purpose games and exer- 
cises which will enable him to recover the fullest possible measure 
of physical and mental vigour are invaluable both to the nation 
and to himself. 

Everyone likes to feel that he is usefully employed, and at 
first sight there may not appear to be much connection between 
croquet and national efficiency ; but a cripple who has just lost a 
limb is like a child learning to walk, and the exercises should be 
carefully graduated, and at the same time made as interesting 
and amusing as possible, if he is to obtain the maximum benefit 
in the minimum time. 

What is needed is regular outdoor schools or camps, where 
cripples will be taught to make the fullest possible use of their 
remaining power. They can probably be most easily taught by 
employing as instructors men who have been cripples for some 
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time and have learnt by experience how to overcome the difficulties 
which seem so great, when one is first confronted by them. 

We have all of us seen marvellous feats of skill and dexterity 
performed by clowns and music-hall artistes, and we know that 
most of them are merely a question of practice, if there is a certain 
amount of natural aptitude to begin with. The performers have 
been systematically taught and have made it their business to 
learn to do these things as a means of earning their living; and 
most of us could learn to do a great many things which at first 
sight seem impossible, if we were shown how to do them and 
made up our minds that it was worth while to learn. 

Instructors who have learnt by practical experience how to 
overcome a certain defect can give valuable advice to novices who 
are just beginning to struggle with it and can explain practically 
the easiest and simplest way of doing things. 

Men who have just lost an arm or a leg must even under the 
most favourable conditions suffer a good deal from shock, and 
the first thing is to get them as fit as possible and tone up their 
nervous system, and for this purpose there is nothing to beat sea 
bathing and swimming, combined with simple games and 
physical exercises. 

The writer has lost his right leg, which was amputated about 
nine inches below the hip joint in 1906, so that his experience 
is limited to overcoming this particular defect. The stump 
is too short to enable him to use an artificial leg pro- 
perly, and he gave up the attempt in 1909 and has _ used 
crutches since that date, but is able to ride or cycle thirty miles 
in a day and to play golf and billiards sufficiently well to get a 
certain amount of amusement from them. He hopes that the 
following notes may be of use to others. 

The notes are arranged in the order which appears most 
suitable, and not in the order in which the writer actually took 
them, and it may be of interest to give the actual order, as it 
shows how long it may take to learn to do a quite simple and 
easy thing if there is nobody to show one how to do it. The 
writer mastered Miiller’s exercises, croquet, swimming and riding 
in 1907; shooting in 1908; golf in 1913; and motoring and cycling 
in 1914. There was nothing to prevent him from taking up golf 
and cycling in 1908, but he did not know how to start, and it 
hever occurred to him to try. 

Miiller’s exercises can be easily adapted to suit the peculi- 
arities of each case, and with a little practice one can soon learn 
to do most of the exercises and even to hop round a room and 
jump with one leg, but it is advisable to begin gently and avoid 
unnecessary falls, which tend to shake one’s nerve. 

Croquet is an excellent game for cripples who are just begin- 
ning to use their limbs again, as it is quiet, restful, and involves 
very little risk of accidents. 
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Sea bathing is invaluable in getting back one’s strength, and 
there is very little risk of accident. Swimming is a good exercise 
and develops all the necessary muscles evenly and without any 
_undue strain. The old-fashioned side stroke will be found most 
convenient, but swimming on one’s breast and back are also 
quite easy. 


Golf takes a little more practice, and should not be attempted 
until one has learnt to balance without much conscious effort on 
one leg. 

When one has acquired sufficient confidence to be able to 
walk about freely with crutches or hop without them, billiards 
and golf present no special difficulties, but it is necessary to be 
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very steady in order to play with any certainty, and this is merely 
a question of practice. 

Riding is also largely a question of practice, but should not 
be attempted until one has recovered sufficient strength to stand 
the shock of a fall. The writer began to ride with an artificial 
leg, but never uses one now. 


FIG. 2. DISMOUNTING. 


The method of mounting (figure 1) is to rest the right hand 
on the front and the left hand on the back of the saddle for a 
second and then swing the left leg over. The object of mounting | 
on the off side is to avoid injuring the stump. Dismounting 
(figure 2) simply consists in sliding off on the near side. 
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There is nothing special about the saddle except the handle 
on the right-hand side, which is sometimes used in trotting and 
cantering, and the safety stirrups, which are intended to minimise 
the risk of being dragged. With a little practice it is quite easy 
to ride any quiet pony, and the only point to be careful about is 
to avoid ponies that shy, as the lack of grip makes it very difficult 
to stay in the saddle. 


FIG. 3. PUSHING OFF WITH CRUTCH IN STARTING. 


Driving a Ford motor presents no special difficulties, but it is 
not very easy to apply the hand brake and transfer the foot with 
sufficient rapidity from the clutch to the foot brake when driving 
on hills or in traffic where one is liable to have to make emer- 
gency stops. 

Bicycling is probably the most generally useful form of 
exercise for those who have lost a leg. A strap over the instep 
enables one to pull the pedal up again after the downstroke, and 
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a three-speed gear makes it possible to climb most ordinary hills 
without much effort. ‘‘ Ce n’est que le premier pas qui coute,”’ 
and it is all right as soon as one has learnt to mount and dis- 
mount. 

The method employed was taught to the writer by a lame 
shoemaker in Norfolk in 1914, and consists in locking the front 
wheel with the left brake, throwing most of the weight on the 
right crutch, and then pushing off simultaneously with the left 
pedal and the right crutch (figure 3). One crutch is carried in the 
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Iron or Steel plate, 


FIG. 4. BICYCLE PEDAL WITH ADJUSTABLE TOE CLIP. 


hand and the other slung on hooks. A bicycle is invaluable, as it 
enables one to go out at any time without making any previous 
arrangements and renders the user almost as independent as when 
walking. 

The attached photographs have been kindly taken by a friend 
to illustrate the methods employed in riding and cycling. 

The first attempts are apt to be very discouraging, but it is 
extraordinary how quickly one improves with practice; and the 
balancing required is nothing compared with the most ordinary 
feats seen in the circus or gymnasium. ; 

Probably most of the men who have lost their legs in this 
war will be more concerned with earning their living than amus- 
ing themselves; but it is very important that they should learn 
some method ‘of taking exercise and amusing themselves in the 
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fresh air to enable them to regain their strength and become 
efficient workers; and, if others with similar experience would 
write it down, there should be no difficulty in compiling a book 
or set of books showing them how to make the best of things. 

The toe clip and crutches used by the writer are illustrated 
by a diagram (figure 4). The toe clip is simply a leather stirrup 
consisting of two straps fastened together by leather cross pieces. 
The straps pass through slits in four small steel plates, and are 
fastened to the pedals by the ordinary pedal nuts which hold the 
rubber treadles in place. , 

The straps are tapered at both ends and the ends pass 
through holes or slits in the broader central portion. The ends 
of the straps are perforated in the ordinary way, and, instead of a 
buckle, the writer uses a piece of wire fastened in the manner 
shown in the sketch, which enables him to adjust the straps to the 
shape of the foot. The object of having two straps is to distribute 
the pressure evenly when dragging the pedal up again after the 
downstroke. 
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Correspondence 


THE MORAL SIDE OF PELOTA. 
To the Editor of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—In the January number of the BADMINTON MAGAziNeE there 
appeared a most interesting account by Lady Glover of La Pelote 
Basque. The game as played in France is evidently very similar to 
La Pelota of Spain except as regards a few details, but what may be 
termed the ‘‘ moral ’’ side of the game is so vastly different that some 
experiences of the Spanish game may be of interest. In speaking of 
the moral side of Pelota it is necessary to realise that the game is the 
only medium of daylight gambling open to the man of small means 
in Spain. True, he can buy lottery tickets to his heart’s content, but 
that is a poor substitute for the thrills of the betting ring. 

There is also some racing to be had, but the meetings are poor 
and the betting medium the unpopular pari-mutuel. I remember on 
the Madrid course one Sunday backing a colt which had rather taken 
my fancy in the paddock; he won by a head and I took my place at the 
booth to get the winnings on the 25 peseta note I had invested. After 
waiting nearly twenty minutes I was solemnly handed my stake—plus 
three pesetas! No! the man spoiling for a gamble (and who is not 
in Spain?) can do better than that at the Fronton where La Pelota is 
played. |The matches are well advertised and one soon becomes 
sufficiently acquainted with the names of the players to choose between 
a first-class game and an inferior and badly-attended exhibition. For 
a first-class match the Fronton is generally packed, and the only people 
present who enjoy any freedom of movement are the bookies who rush 
about in the narrow space between the side line and the spectators. 

On an English race-course the layer of odds takes up his prominent 
position in the ring and never moves from it. The lot of the Pelota 
‘* bookie ’’ is a very different one, for he is only slightly less agile than 
the players themselves. The reason for this is that the system of 
betting is totally different from ours : the Pelota ‘‘ bookie’’ does not lay 
the odds himself, but he is the medium between layers and takers of 
odds among the spectators. So if you are prepared to lay 50 to 4o 
pesetas on the ‘‘ Reds’’ you catch the eye of one of these agile gentle- 
men and communicate your desire to him. He rushes up and down 
the line shouting your odds until he catches the eye of a ‘‘ Blue ’”’ 
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supporter, when he hurriedly makes out the slips, tucks them into an 
indiarubber ball with a hole through it, and throws them up to the 
interested parties. Betting is fast and furious and continues during 
the whole length of the game, at the end of which the bets are collected 
and distributed less a small percentage which the bookie ’’ takes on 
the amount won. 

When I first went to Spain I quickly became fascinated with 
Pelota, and, perhaps because I had played a good deal of racquets and 
fives at school, the game presented no very great difficulties, and I 
often enjoyed a game on private courts. One day—alas! it was again 
upon a Sunday—lI visited the Fronton Central, where a big match 
between four well-known Basque players was in progress. Now, | 
wanted to back the ‘‘ Reds’’ as I particularly noticed the fine play of 
the ‘‘ Red ’’ forward who, I remember, bore the picturesque name of 
Jesus. But before I made my bet I noticed that Jesus’s play seemed 
less attractive and his fine volleying less reliable. Then it occurred 
to me that the blackguard was playing a losing game, and I carefully 
watched him missing shots which he had made nothing of in the early 
stages of the game. 

I mentioned this in the evening to a young student of my acquaint- 
ance. This lad hailed from San Sebastian tand loved all that was 
Basque. He laughed when I told him my suspicions of his country- 
man’s sporting honesty. 

Our conversation ran something like this : 

** But,’’ I said, ‘‘do you seriously mean to tell me that these 
Pelota players arrange the result of the game beforehand ?”’ 

‘*O, Mister, you English must be very simple to imagine that a 
player like Jesus is going to play a match without having previously 
settled which side shall carry his bets !’? Then, edging his chair closer 
to mine, he continued: ‘‘ At my home in San Sebastian we have a 
rather well-favoured housemaid: now, I would not have you’ mis- 
understand me, but Paquita and I are very friendly when I am at home : 
I remember how angry I was when I heard she had engaged herself 
to a Pelota player, but I have long since ceased to regret it, for when 
the pesetas are scarce Paquita can always tell me which side will win 
at the Fronton, and in this way 10 pesetas is soon turned into 50.”’ 

There was also the case of a venerable old man of 60, father of a 
well-known player: this old ruffian was generally to be seen at all the 
big matches in a certain watering-place in Spain. When it had been 
duly arranged for his son to lose the match, the old man was provided - 
with a few hundred pesetas with which he ostentatiously backed his son, 
and the gullible public, seeing this, followed his lead and so created a 
splendid market for the punters “ in the know.”’ 

But I have said enough to show that, whatever may be the case 
in France, the Spanish game is far from deserving the good opinion 
Lady Glover bestows upon it when she says that ‘‘ everything is visible, 
open and above board; there is no room for trickery, cheatery, or 
chicanery.’’ 

No; to deserve that title we must turn to the Bull Ring. There, 
however much we may dislike certain incidents, we shall at least find 
everything above board and free from the remotest suspicion of 
gambling. 


BomBITA. 
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CHESS: IN THE ARGTIC CIRCLE. 
To the Editor of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


Sik,—The following game occurred in what was probably the first 
Chess Tournament on record played in the Arctic Circle. It was orga- 
nized among members of the Allied Expeditionary Forces on the ss. 
Stephen during its voyage from Scotland to Murmansk between 17th 
and 25th November, 1918. It was a knockout tournament with sixteen 
players, among whom were Russians, French, Italian, and English 
competitors. The final game for first and second places was played 
between Dr. Galperin (Russian), white, and Mr. Aylmer Maude 
(English), black. 

FRENCH DEFENCE. 

. GALPERIN. AYLMER Maube. 
P—K 4 P—K 3 
P—Q 4 P—O 4 
P—K 5 P—O B4 
P—O B38 Kt—Q B 3 
Ki—K B 3 O—O Kt 3 
B-—K 2 P—B 3 
PxK BP 
PxQ BP 
P—O Kt 4 
B—K 3 
Kt—R 3 
Castles 
B—K Kt 5 
B—R 4 
B—Kt 3 P 
O—B 2 KtxKt P 
O—Q 2 P—K 4 

P—R 3 B—K 3 

B—R 2 P—Q 5 

QR—B sq. OQ Kt—Q 4 

Kt—B 5 
BxKt 
OxB 

RxB 
RxKt 
R—K B sq. 
O—K B 2 
P—K 5 
O—B 5 

R—K Kt. sq. R—B 3 

K—B sq. KtxK P 

R--B 8 ch. K—R 2 

R—B 2 O—B 4 

R—K Kt 2 (a) Kt—Kt 6 ch. 

Rx Kt. BxR 

RxB OxR 

White resigns. 


PWN EY 


a. Avoiding the ending that would result from. 34 K—K sq., 
B—Kt 5 ch., 35 K—B_ sq.. QxBPch., 36 RxQ, R 
xR mate. 


Sport Scrapiana 


Flocks of seagulls and rooks have recently been described as 
‘* fraternising ’’ in the grounds of Windsor Castle. The fraternisation 
apparently means no more than that the birds do not interfere with 
each other. Of late years seagulls have been continually found further 
and further inland, being now common in many places where they were 
formerly quite unknown, and obviously land birds have grown accus- 


tomed to them. 
&> 


Details are given of the Payze-Whitehead biplane in which Captain 
Arthur Payze proposes to attempt a flight across the Atlantic. There 
are three Liberty engines—four were originally to have been provided 
—and tanks six feet deep, connected with each other, will contain 1,500 
gallons of petrol. The flight is to be at a height of about 8,000 feet, 
and it is intended to make the attempt in August. It is said that the 
machine will cost about £25,000, so that the 410,000 Daily Mail prize 
will not go half-way towards covering expenses. 


& & 


Some few weeks ago an angler wrote to Country Life to tell the 
story of how while fishing a kingfisher had perched upon his rod. The 
circumstance may well have astonished readers; but week after week 
other anglers sent letters to the paper describing how the same thing 
had happened to them. It might almost have been supposed that a 
rod stretching across a stream was the kingfisher’s favourite resting 
place. Such an occurrence is not unnatural, for the bird quite possibly 
does not notice the fisherman on the bank, and the rod affords a con- 
venient resting place from which the bird can peer down into the water 


in search of his meal. ‘ 
&> &> 


Purchasers of Army horses will do well to take note of the follow- 
ing remarks of Captain E. G. Fairholme, Secretary of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

1. The majority of these animals have been clipped and are 
accustomed to being rugged up when not at work; therefore they will 
suffer horribly if turned out, especially during the cold weather. 
2. Army draught horses are not accustomed to blinkers; it will there- 
fore be an unnecessary cruelty to compel them to wear these useless 
handicaps for their civilian work. 3. They are unused to hame or 
bearing reins, and owners now have the opportunity of breaking down 
the senseless custom of hampering the horse by cramping him, 4. They 
are accustomed to be fed, watered, and groomed at regular times, not 
when the horsekeeper happens to remember these obvious duties. They 
are creatures of habit, and an endeavour to maintain in civilian life the 
routine which many a driver and horsekeeper has learnt in the Army 
will conduce to the comfort of these animals who have done so splen- 
didly for us during the Great War. 
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Increasing interest is being taken in homing pigeons, and it is 
natural that this should be so after the admirable service they did during 
the war. It is not too much to say that scores of lives were certainly 
saved by the messages which the birds carried from seaplanes and other 
craft that were in danger. Proof of this was afforded by the exhibition 
of a popular film at the cinemas. At a recent sale of 127 homing 
pigeons, held at High Holborn, good prices were obtained. Several 
lots made upwards of £5, one fetched £9 10s., and another no less 


than £18. 
& & 


‘ passing,’’ as Mr. H. G. Wells was foolish 


‘ 


So far from the horse 


enough to state that the animal was doing, horses of all descriptions 
have probably at no time been so much in demand as they are at 
present. At sales of thoroughbreds during the last few months it is 
the opinion of many experts that the lots have generally fetched con- 
siderably more than‘their value. There was keen competition a short 
time ago for the Duke of Westminster’s Shire horses, for one of whom 
goo guineas was paid, another making 1,050 guineas. 


It is interesting and at the same time often pathetic to observe 
the effect of the frost on birds. Redwings are comparatively rare 
visitors to London, and shyness is one of their characteristics. During 
the hard weather in February, however, redwings began to visit St. 
James’ Park. On one day upwards of thirty were counted, and it is 
recorded that the little creatures were quite tame, not hesitating to 
come quite close up to the paths in their search for food. Four of 
them were noticed in no less densely populated a district than St. 
James’ Square, a few feet from the Washington Inn. 


& 

With the return of keepers to their occupation, young game birds 
when the time comes will benefit by the protection which has for the 
last few years been lacking. Scarcity of grouse in many districts has 
been attributed to the fact that their enemies the crows, hawks, stoats, 
weasels and rats have been left unchecked, and the heather also has 
not been properly burnt. Pheasants and partridges have to a great 
extent been left to take care of themselves, but it is satisfactory to 
learn on authority that there has been very little disease amongst them 
of amongst hares and rabbits. 


& & 


One would scarcely have supposed that the catapult could be 
regarded as anything like a weapon of precision. It appears, however, 
that it is so in the hands of Mr. J. G. Millais, sportsman, naturalist, 
artist and author. The cases of stuffed birds, both British and foreign, 
which surround him in his home near Horsham are said to owe much 
to his skill with this instrument, and it is added by the chronicler that 
“‘the squirrels of the adjacent St. Leonard’s Forest have to pay con- 
stant tribute to it,’’ which, however, seems a pity, as these squirrels 
do little harm and are useless when killed. 


Wotoring 


Signs of the Times 

Events in the motoring world are moving rapidly. The 
Renaissance of the Road which everyone predicts is steadily 
evolving from the stagnation of private motoring imposed by the 
war. Enthusiastic motorists are more anxious to get on the road 
this summer than in any previous season. Those who are in the 
happy position of possessing a car to drive or a motor-cycle to 
ride are not waiting for fair weather; the roads throughout the 
country testify to their joy at the return of freedom even in these 
bleak days. Many private owners gave up their cars to national 
service when the issues of the war were still undecided, and others 
disposed of them through fuel restrictions or difficulties of 
storage. But a large proportion of those who were compelled to 
abandon private motoring with the withdrawal of fuel for this 
purpose were able to garage their cars. It is they who constitute 
the majority of owners already emancipated to the road. A 
notable object lesson is conveyed by their cars as one meets them 
on their emergence from enforced retirement. Some of them, it 
is clear, have been stored with adequate care, but an astonishing 
number seem to emulate the example of the rustic philosopher 
who said he would ‘* rust out sooner than wear out.’? At any 
rate, the year or so of rest these badly garaged cars have had has 
done them more harm than would several years of constant use. 
It is a revelation to the average motorist to observe the deteriora- 
tion a car suffers by being thoughtlessly left in idleness. Gener- 
ally, however, the owners of these maltreated cars seem blissfully 
indifferent to their condition. Their saving grace is an_all- 
pervading enthusiasm to get going again, whatever carelessness 
their cars convict them of. On the other hand, one is daily 
meeting cars which emerged from their makers’ factories the best 
part of ten years ago and to the uninitiated might almost pass as 
new vehicles to-day. In both cases it was just a.matter of keep- 
ing bright parts greased, wheels jacked up, and coachwork pro- 
tected during the past twelve months or so; and the moral to 
everyone who has to store a car for any length of time in the 
future is obvious. 
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The purchase of a car or motor-cycle is the problem that 
confronts most enthusiasts at the moment. There are, of course, 
motors on the market in plenty. But the purchaser must, with 
few exceptions, look to the second-hand market if he insists on 
motoring without some considerable delay. Business in that 
sphere is enjoying unprecedented activity, and motors of all kinds 
are changing hands at formerly unheard of prices. As the post- 
war models gradually materialise, second-hand prices will no 
doubt fall. But the average enthusiast will not be influenced by 
this consideration, as, if it were possible, he would buy a new car 
now. To constitute the inevitable exception which proves the 
rule, a few prominent manufacturers are well ahead with their 
post-war programmes. The writer hopes to review some of the 
more interesting productions in future issues. 


Light Cars 


There is a marked tendency nowadays towards the more 
economical forms of motoring, and the trade will no doubt make 
strenuous efforts to meet the demand for comparatively cheap 
cars. The vogue of the light car, however, does not depend upon 
considerations of economy alone. The small two and four seaters 
of modern design have proved their merits beyond all question, 
and many motorists who drive and care for their cars themselves 
will no doubt prefer a vehicle of this class to a larger model. So 
far as requirements of many private owners are concerned, the 
range of speed and power afforded by the light car of to-day is 
all-sufficient; the only objection sometimes met with is on the 
score of passenger accommodation. | Comparatively speaking, 
however, there is not likely to be a great difference in the first 
cost of post-war models of various types. Both light and big 
cars will cost considerably more new than in pre-war days. One 
famous six-cylinder chassis has been provisionally quoted at 
£1,350, while a well-known light car is said to be priced in its 
makers’ post-war scheme at nearly £600. In both instances these 
are probably extreme figures, and the prospective purchaser 
should not allow his enthusiasm to be prematurely damped. 
It is certain that the trade is anxious to encourage the democrati- 
sation of motoring, and it must be remembered that at the moment 
there is a more or less artificial valuation of materials and labour. 

Among several interesting light-car propositions at present 
in view is the production of six-cylinder cars within this category. 
As the output of the firms who are considering the matter, the 
cars would claim attention, and should, indeed, prove a very 
acceptable innovation. Estimating by the degree of efficiency 
obtained with modern four-cylinder light cars, a_ six-cylinder 
chassis of, say, ten or twelve nominal horse-power should prove 
a delightful car to handle. The principal point in which it would 
gain over the four-cylinder would be flexibility, and engine con- 
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trol and silence should leave little to be desired in such a car. 
Six-cylinder light cars have never so far got beyond the experi- 
mental stage. The writer is in a position to say, however, that 
close attention is being given to their practical development in 
several quarters. He has no doubt at all that if a first-class 
vehicle of this description can be marketed this summer, or even 
at the revived Olympia Motor Show next November, it will sell 
like the proverbial hot cakes—and this despite the fact that it will 
necessarily be higher in price than a four-cylinder of similar 
power. 


Anti-Glare Headlights 


There is little doubt that the Government will impose more 
stringent lighting regulations upon motorists in future. These 
will be chiefly directed towards the elimination of glaring head- 
lights, and in this respect they will not be resented by considerate 
drivers. Before the war some forms of headlamp were very 
objectionable to everyone but those in the car bearing them. A 
light which imposes momentary blindness upon anyone meeting 
it is a danger to all road users, and the searchlight variety popular 
with large car owners in the past often gravely offended in this 
respect. A lamp carried on the front of a car has three uses, 
viz., to show other road users where the vehicle is, to show the 
driver the road and his position on it, and to reveal any obstacles 
or dangers that may be in his path. The ideal lamp 
gives a penetrating but not a glaring light. The motorist 
addicted to fast driving at night certainly requires a lamp 
that will show up the road distinctly for some distance ahead. 
But the light rays should be cast in the proper direction, and 
should not be free to dazzle other road users meeting them. Pre- 
war lamp designers did not find it easy to strike the happy 
medium. The chief trouble in those days was that the powerful 
headlamps then in vogue cast a glare from their lenses at a sharp 
upward angle. The lamps were generally well below the eye- 
level in their position on the car, and it was the upward rays that 
proved so disconcerting to drivers and pedestrians meeting them. 
These upward rays served no useful purpose to the driver of the 
car, and an effort should be made to restrict them in all large 
lamps designed for post-war motoring. One of the most success- 
ful of anti-glare devices adopted before the war was a system of 
cutting off the upward rays by the use of louvres. These con- 
sisted of thin strips of metal arranged behind the front glass in 
parallel form, like an open venetian blind. They were each 
painted black on the upper surface and were plated underneath. 
The narrow edge of the louvres did not interfere with the direct 
passage of the light to any extent, and they proved very effective 
in preventing an upward glare. This system possessed the 
advantage that it could be used either with acetylene or electric 
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light. Other anti-glare devices included a prismatic front glass, 
and, in electric lamps, silvering the top half of the bulb. The 
problem is one which would still repay the attention of the inven- 
tive genius, for the ideal anti-glare motor headlight has not yet 
been devised. 


The Napier Aero Engine 

The illustration on this page depicts a Napier aero engine 
suspended alongside one of the new Great Northern Railway 
tank engines. In this position a very interesting comparison is 
afforded between the two power units. The photograph empha- 
sises the small size of the Napier aero engine, as whilst the loco- 


A STUDY IN COMPARISON. 


The Napier Aero Engine suspended alongside a. G.N. 


Railway ‘‘ Tanker’’ of the same horse-power. 


motive weighs approximately 1,000 cwt., the Napier engine turns 
the scale at a little over 7} cwt. But both engines are of the same 
nominal power! In each case this is 450 h.p. A Napier aero 
engine fitted in a D.H. 9 Biplane recently attained a world’s 
altitude record of 30,500 ft., and it has also developed a speed 
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of over 140 miles per hour at 10,000 ft., carrying a full war load. 
The picture shows the broad arrow principle of the aero engine, 
and the arrangement of the cylinders in three blocks of four each. 
It may be observed that the train engine is labelled for Cuffley, 
where the first Zeppelin was brought down in this country; an 
event which was the precursor of many developments in regard 
to high altitude flights. 


The Government’s Disused Motors 


It is satisfactory to observe that the Government authorities 
have at length taken action regarding the multitude of cars, 
lorries, and motor-cycles that have long been superfluous to 
national requirements. Soon after the recent mention in this 
feature of the deplorable waste that was going on among vehicles 
‘* stored’’ at Kempton Park Racecourse, an evident attempt was 
made to cope with the situation. _ Comments in the technical 
newspaper Press became very severe, and the writer witnessed a 
quite unofficial-like hustle in clearing up one motor plague spot. 
A little later it was officially announced that the matter of the 
disposal of superfluous Government motors had been placed 
under the supervision of Major-General Sir A. R. Crofton Atkins, 
K.C.B., C.M.G. There is general confidence in the personal 
ability of this officer, who is known to many of the motoring 
public and trade. The probability of the respective manufac- 
turers being given the option to re-purchase their own vehicles, 
voiced by the present writer in the January Badminton, was ful- 
filled, it being officially specified that if the motors were not 
bought back by their makers they would be offered in the public 
market. Attending some of the sales which resulted, the writer 
was chiefly impressed by the dilapidated appearance of most of 
the vehicles and the extraordinarily high prices they realised. 
This has been particularly so at auction sales of war-worn motor- 
cycles, where the trade dealers in attendance have often been out- 
bidden by private motor-cyclists anxious to secure almost any 
machine that could be put into rideable condition. The writer 
observed a few exceptions to the general course of the sale in 
which machines in comparatively good condition changed hands 
to the obvious loss of the Government. The eagerness with 
which veteran motors salved from the war zone are being pur- 
chased by private users augurs well for the future of motoring 
generally, and should provide plenty of encouragement to manu- 
-facturers to push ahead with the production of their post-war 
models. 


Post-War Sunbeams 


Last month the writer referred to the comprehensive range 
of models comprising the Sunbeam post-war programme. While 
some manufacturers prominent in the 1914 car market so far give 
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This Tyre will not skid 


on any hard road surface, because the narrow 
clean-cut ‘‘V’’ rubber tread grips perfectly 
all the time. The rubber is always in full 
contact with the road; the steel studs do not 
project. It will not “spin’’ on starting nor 
slip on a greasy road, because the steal studs. 
are there, flush with the surface, to pierce the- 
slime, and grip. Rubber tread and steel studs. 


are on the same level in the 


All-British 


BELDAM 


V Steel-Studded Tyre 


—the Tyre which combines in one the dual 
advantages of an All-Rubber and of a Steel 
Studded Tyre. With both back wheels shod 
with Beldam ‘‘V” Steel Studded Tyres, you 
have the best possible grip for all weathers. 
and all surfaces. 

For your front wheels we recommend the 
Beldam ‘‘V’’ grooved All-Rubber or Bulldog 
Tyres—long-wearing tyres at a moderate cost. 
Send for prices of both types. 


gq The users of All-British Beldam Tyres have recorded 
their opinions in a little booklet, entitled, ‘ Testimony,”’ 
which will be sent to you post free on request. It will 
help te make clear to you why “‘once used, always used,”” 
applies to Beldam Tyres, and that Quality, which means 
good service, always counts. 


THE BELDAM TYRE Co. Ltd., 


BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX. 
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Big Mssociate Membership Campaign 
inaygurated by the R.A1.C. 


Since its inception twenty-two years ago the 
R.A.C. has been recognised as the premier 
association of motorists in the United Kingdom, 
and as the champion of every cause which has 
the welfare of Motoring interests at heart. 


We are standing at the outset of a new chapter 
in our career, and we realise the wonderful oppor- 
tunity that presents itself to make the R.A.C. the 
greatest force for justice and freedom in the new 
motoring era. 


The aim of the R.A.C. is to promote UNITY 
among motorists the world over—to create a great 
organisation of British Motorists with a 
membership of at least 200,000—an organisation 
for considering and solving the many problems 
which so vitally affect the interests and the well- 
being of the private motorist — an organisation 
which will secure for motorists the absolute free- 
dom of the road; unfettered by legislative 
restrictions that tend to retard progress and 
development—an organisation offering benefits 
of a tangible nature to the motorist on the road, 
and giving members the fullest value for their 
subscriptions. 


The R.A.C. is not run for profit—the Club belongs to its members and every member 
has a joint share in its benefits and advantages. The subscription is one guinea for 
twelve months from date of payment, and for this amount you are entitled to all the 
advantages and privileges of associate membership including the following special benefits : 


FREE “GET-YOU-HOME” SCHEME, whereby in case 
of accident or breakdown on the road your car is towed to the nearest 
garage, or a car is provided to drive you and your party home or 
to the nearest Railway Station. 


FREE Legal advice and Defence on all matters Motoring. 
FREE Use of a Reading Room at the R.A.C. 
FREE Assistance in Touring and Foreign Travel. 
FREE Assistance of the R.A.C. Road Guides. 
SPECIAL INSURANCE FACILITIES, etc., 


Why not post YOUR 41 1 0 Subscription NOW, or write to-day for a copy of the 
illustrated R.A.C Booklet containing full details of the many advantages and privileges 
of associate membership; post-free on request to The Secretary, Dept. “ M” Royal 
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little indication of recovery from the great set-back, others are 
pushing forward their peace plans with celerity. The Sunbeam 
Motor Car Company is happily among the latter. The most 
distinctive of their new models is the Super-Sporting Six, which 
the writer has already commended as an excellent evolution from 
the Sunbeam war products. It is, in fact, the outcome of Mr. 
Louis Coatalen’s devotion to aviation. The eminent Sunbeam 
engineer has designed for this car a 100 h.p. six-cylinder engine, 
following closely the type used in British war airships. — It is 
known as the ‘f Dyak,”’ on the strength of its airship affinity, and 
has many features of unique interest in car practice. It is certain 
that the Super-Sporting Sunbeam will not pass on our roads 
unobserved. The Tourist Trophy model, while less revolu- 
tionary, is also a first-class car in the sporting category. It has 
a four-cylinder, 81 by 160 m.m. engine, with four overhead 
valves per cylinder, operated by overhead camshafts. In general 
lines this car follows very closely the winner of the last Tourisi 
Trophy Race, run in 1914. 

The motorist of moderate means will be most attracted by the 
Sunbeam “‘ Sixteen.’’ This is a good all-round car for touring 
and utility work. The engine has a bore and stroke of 80 by 150 
m.m. Lubrication is by a gear pump forcing the oil through the 
crankshaft and connecting rods. Magneto ignition, and a Claudel 
Hobson carburettor is fitted. The car has a four-speed and re- 
verse ball-bearing gear box, a leather cone clutch, and final drive 
through bevel gears. The brakes are both of the internal ex- 
panding type, that on the propeller shaft being pedal operated, 
while the wheel brakes are connected with the usual side lever. 
Half-elliptic springs are used back and front, and the rear springs 
are underslung. The equipment includes electric starting and 
lighting set, hood, screen, horn, and spare wheel with tyre. Four 
different types of body are offered—an open-touring five-seater, 
two-seater, coupe, and a landaulet. 

Those desiring a more powerful car will be interested in the 
Sunbeam “‘ Twenty-Four.’’ This is a six-cylinder model with an 
engine of 80 by 150 mm. Both the engine and four-speed gear 
box are carried in a sub-frame suspended at three points to the 
pressed steel main frame. The rear wheel brakes are pedal oper- 
ated and the propeller shaft brake is hand operated, which is a 
reversal of the usual practice. The general specification of the 
car is very similar to that of the 16 h.p. chassis. 


R.A.C. Developments 


The Royal Automobile Club is at present conducting an 
attractive Associate Membership Campaign, and under this 
scheme substantial advantages are offered to the private motorist. 
No doubt with the revival of touring, racing, and pleasure motor- 
ing generally, it will be very advantageous to belong to such an 
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institution. The writer has just received an advance copy 
of the Club’s newly published booklet which explains 
and illustrates its principal activities. From this  publi- 
cation it is clear that generous benefits are conferred on 
the motorist in return for the modest annual  subscrip- 
tion of one guinea. The organisation for providing the 
R.A.C. Associate Member with assistance when on tour; expert 
advice on purchasing, selling, and maintaining cars; insurance, 
legal defence, and other advantages is very comprehensive. Not 
the least attractive feature of the scheme is the accommodation pro- 
vided for Associate Members at the well-known R.A.C. Club 
House in Pall Mall, London. Here a well-equipped reading- 
room is at their disposal, and is becoming a very popular ren- 
dezvous among London and provincial motorists for making 
appointments, receiving letters, and similar conveniences. The 
new booklet is an interesting little publication, and Badminton 
readers may obtain a copy by applying to The Secretary, Dept. 
M., R.A.C., Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


Unrationed Benzole 


Motorists who might be inclined by the remarks in the Feb- 
ruary Badminton to give benzole a trial will be interested to 


observe that this fuel is the first to be released from Government 
rationing. As we go to press it is announced that all restrictions 
on benzole are removed, and that the spirit may now be pur- 
chased without a permit from the Petrol Control Department. 
Probably there will not be a very plentiful supply in stock at 
retailers’ stores just yet, but motorists who are able to purchase 
benzole easily would be well advised to augment their modest 
petrol allowance with it. The February Badminton contained 
some practical advice on the use of benzole as a motor fuel. 
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LYSOL. EVANS’ is a saponaceous 
disinfectant which exerts a cleansing 
and purifying effect on the skin of 
Dogs. Effectively rids the coat of fleas, 
is sweet smelling and harmless when 
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Of all high-class Chemists 
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56 Hanover St., Liverpool 60 Bartholomew Close, London 
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Sun and Science 


UT OF DOORS when the sun is 

shining you are warmed by its 
genial rays, while the air around you 
remains fresh and is only gradually heated 
by contact with the solid bodies which 
have absorbed those rays. 


Indoors in like manner the radiant gas 
fire, imitating the sun’s action, brings 
you pleasant warmth and yet avoids 
undue heating of the atmosphere ; while 
the products of combustion, passing up 
the flue, by their flow set up the steady 


air-movement essential to health. 


That is gas fire science in a nutshell. 


further injormation can be 
obtained on application to 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victor.a Street, Westminster, 
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“Pipe Perfect” 
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This Tobacco is supplied at Duty Free Rates 
for the purpose of gratuitous distribution to 
wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 
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Books on Sport 


Rare Sporting Books. Racing Calendars, Races Past 1773 to 
1913 vols. 1 to 141 a rare lot £18: Pease Hunting Reminiscences 
1898 8/6: Selous and Bryden Travel and Big Game 1897 21/-: 
Hornaday Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 1909 18/- Whym- 
per’s Travels amongst the Great Andes of the Equator 1892 21/-; 
Whymper Scrambles among the Alps 1871 30/-: Records of the 
Fife Foxhounds 1883 21/-: Sir Humphrey de G. Trafford Fox- 
hound of Great Britain & Ireland 1906 £2 2s. pub. £5 5s.: Surtees 
Hillingdon Hall Ist. Edition £4 4s.: Buxton’s Short Stalks 2 vols., 
£22s.. 1892-98; Whitaker's Deer Parks and Paddocks of Eng- 
land, 1892, £3 3s.; Sporting Stories by “Thormanby"’ 15/-; 
WANTED Encyclopawdia Britannica last Editien, 29 vols. £25 
offered. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 
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valuable portrait? From almost any Photograph Mr. Collings 
can paint a Masterly Portrait in Water Colours, in Oils, or Pas- 
tels, ora Minature onIvory. Mr. Collings has recently painted 
a series of Portraits of the former Masters of the Peshawar 
Hunt for their Indian Club House. Post your photographs to 
Mr. Keturah Collings, 7 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Sa.. 
London. W.1. He will write you very fully before any expense 
is incurred, 
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Estate Agents, 
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MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R.S. Timmis, D.S.O. 
Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. Nineteen chap- 
ters dealing with every phase of the subject. Numerous 
photographs of famous horses. Postage 6d. 15s. Publishers: 
BapMINTON Liprary, 9 King Street, W.C. 2. 
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Diseases and other complaints, and also from the 
most objectionable troubles due to the presence of 
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fidence; they are prepared from the recipe of one 
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Everyone practically will be the § 

, user of some kind of firearm after 

the war—a low power rifle or gun 

for house or garden, a target rifle @ 

for the range, or a sporting rifle or 4% 
gun for the field. 


After the war B.S.A. rifles and 
guns of deadly accuracy and proved 
reliability will once again be made 
for all these purposes. 
Write to us, we want to tell you 
all about our plans and to send you 
B.S.A. Rifle Books post free...) 
_ THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL 
ARMS COMPANY, LTD., 
Birmingham. 
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The War is ended, but the Need for these Institutions and other 
Branches of War-Help Continues 


THE MANY BRANCHES OF WAR WORK OF THE 


HURCH ARMY 


WERE NEVER MORE NEEDED THAN NOW 
FOR THE MEN WHO HAVE WON VICTORY 


The welfare and comfort of our brave soldiers is our constant concern in the many hundreds of 


Recreation Huts, Tents, and Centres 
in the Occupied Districts of Germany, 


at home, and in France, Belguim, Malta, Italy, Macedonia, Egypt, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, East Africa, and India; also HOSTELS for men on 
leave (Buckingham Palace Hotel and others), limbless men, wounded, 
convalescents, discharged men, soldiers’ clubs, information offices in military 
centres, training farms, &c. None of these can be closed for many months 
to come. The Church Army also provides HOSTELS FOR RETURNED 
PRISONERS OF WAR to Comfcrt and Refresh Them after Their Sufferings. 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT towards heavy cost of upkeep 


Cheques crossed **Barclay's, ale Church Army,” payable to PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston-street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


(The Church Army War Funds are registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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